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A TWO CYLINDER BUICK IS THE 
CENTER ATTRACTION IN A SCENE FROM ‘“‘CIMARRON”’ 
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Seated in the drivers seat of the 1906 
Buick hiding behind a disguise of side-burns and 
a “handle-bar” mustache is Art Twohy, owner of 


BEN L. SHARPSTEEN 
HERBERT ROYSTON 


HARRY B. JOHNSON 
O. J. SMITH, 


the antique’ vehicle. The scene is’ from 

ST. LOUIS REGIONAL GROUP “Cimarron” filmed some years ago and was one of 
the first productions to play in the period of 

A. H. DEEKEN DIRECTOR the horseless carriage. Since then many films 


HENRY CARPENTER Assistant Director made displaying the old antiques. 


HERBERT RESTETSKY 


WAYNE BLEDSOE Secretary-Treasurer 
8030 TROOST AVE., AFFTON 23, MO. 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 


have been 


Assistant Director 

The business of renting old cars to the 
“movies” is lucrative but very “spotty’’ However 
we thought it might be of interest to our mem- 
bers to see some of the uses the old horseless 
Carriages were put to, so we have presented a 


By action of the Board of Directors of the Horseless Carriage double spread of nhotos in the center of this 


Club, classes of membershin and dues have been fixed as issue. 
follows: 
1, ACTIVE MEMBERS. Have privilege of voting. Dues for 


new members will be $10.00; $5.00 for Initiation 


Fee, and $5.00 for 1947 Dues. 


2. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. Have all the privileges of the 
Club except voting. Dues for new members in Southern 
California are $5.00; $2.00 for Initiation Fee, an? 


$3.00 for Dues. Members living outside of 
Southern California pay $3.00 Dues, no initiation 
fee. 

3. LIFE MEMBERS. Have all privileges of the Club 





including voting, for life, by the payment of $100.00 























. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Dues. 


Have all privileges of the Club 


except voting. 


Minors, and Wives of members pay $3.00 a year Membership 
Dues amd pay no initiation fee. 
the Club except voting. 


Have all privileges of 


necessarily the opinions of the Editors. 


Articles appearing in The Horseless Carriage Club Gazette, contributed 
by members, express the individual opinions of the writers, and are not 


NOTICE: Please do not send orders for Club 
Emblems until a notice appears in the GAZETTE 
that they are available. We recently received a 
shipment that had been on order for over a year 
but had to reject the entire lot. It will be 
several months before Emblems are available. 


Permission is granted for re- 


printing articles appearing in this issue if credit is given to The 


Horseless Carriage Club Gazette. 





September 29, 1947 


The long delayed order of new Club emblems finally arrived 
and they are not too good. In fact the manufacturer apologized and 
voluntarily returned the money we had paid for them. The Board of 
Directors, not to be outdone, decided to sell them at cost and re- 
imburse the manufacturer, which is being done. 


The emblems are 3-1/2" in diameter and made from the same 
design as the original emblem. In two colors - blue and red <-- the 
background being chrome instead of brass. The principal trouble 
with the emblem is that the enamel work is not any too good. We 
want you to know the facts and that they are being offered "as is". 
We put them on sale Saturday at the Field Day and fifty of them 
were sold in a couple hours, so maybe we were unduly pessimistic. 


The price is $1.10 each postpaid, first come first served. 
Address H. L. Royston, Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California. 
To simplify remittance, a dollar bill and 10¢ in 2¢ stamps will be 
accepted, 


THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB 








HOC SH Louis Régional Croyo MEET 


REAR VIEW OF CO 
SUDBECK’S MODEL 
“T" FORD. NOTICE 
SLANT UF TuP 


CONTROLS OF 1901 
ST. LUUIS OWNED 
BY CON SUDBECK. 


A 1904 ORIENT BUCKBOARD, WITH MR. PROYST 
AT THE TILLER. NOTE POLICE OFFICER, AND 
HIGH WHEELED BICYCLE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


A 1910 MITCHELL TOURING AND A 191 
MODEL T FORD ENTERING THE LINE-UP. 


A 1902 ST. LOUIS ON THE LEFT, OWNED BY 
GEORGE P. DORRIS, AND A 1901 ST. LOUIS 
OWNED BY CON SUDBECK. 


LOWELL FREI’S 1914 MODEL “T° FORD STATION WAGON. 
THIS CAR_IS IN NEW CONDITION. 


JN THE LEFT, A 1904 BUICK OWNED BY 
GEORGE BARDENHEIER, AND AUTOCAR OF) 
1902 OWNED BY MR. BURKHAM. 


1904 CADILLAC, OWNED BY W. T. STANFORD, OF SALFM, ILL. 


f 1910 OLDSMOBILE OWNED BY FRANK 


SPRESTERBACH. GEORGE KIESEL IS ’ 


SEATED AT THE WHEEL. - E. D. DECKER’S 1904 MAXWELL. NOTE 
A 1924 ROLLS-ROYCE ROADSTER 
. OWNED BY J. McKELLOPS. MAN CRANKING THE 1908 MODEL T FORD 








THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE REIGNS 


By Henry C. Carpenter and A. L. Dyke 


EVENT: THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB PARADE 
PLACE: St. Louis, Mo. 


DATE: July 27, 1947 
TIME: 10:30 A.M. 


After much preparation, on a bright Sunday 
morning, the St. Louis Regional Group of the 
Horseless Carriage Club of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, assembled at the Automobile Club of 
Missouri, 3917 Lindell Boulevard, for its first 
annual parade. 


Frank H. Steward and Director A. H. Deeken 
greeted the old-model car owners as they arrived 
and lined them up for the parade. A thousand or 
more people flocked about the cars. Their 
interest and enthusiasm made the lining up ofe¢ 
the thirty-three participating vehicles a 
difficult job. 


Proceeded by a police escort, the cars 
chugged their way up Lindell Boulevard amid the 
cheering approval of spectators who lined the 
sides of the street. Despite the heat, all the 
ancient cars performed admirably and arrived at 
their rendevous spot in Forest Park with colors 
flying. 


A 1902 St. Louis led the oarade. Mr. 
George P. Dorris was at the wheel, accompanied 
by Mr. A. L. Dyke. These two have contributed 
much to the rich history of the automobile. 
(Incidentally, this 1902 St. Louis is the same 
one that they drove from St. Louis, Mo.; to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ meeting at 
French Lick, Indiana, June 1946. That trip is 
fully described in the September, 1946, issue of 
THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB GAZETTE. ) 


The oldest car was the i897 Holderman 
owned and driven by Ross Steiner. The opposed 
cylinder air-cooled engine worked magnificently. 
However, before the parade started, one wheel 
broke. Mr. Steiner borrowed a buggy wheel from 
a fellow member. Unfortunately at Forest Park, 
while he was giving rides, the buggy wheel also 
gave way. (We have been unable to find any record 
whatsoever of this car except for its Selden 
patent-right plate. Therefore we apneal to a 
higher-up, Mr. W. Everett Miller, generally 
acknowledged to be the foremost authority on 
American automobile history. Mr. Miller is one 
of the founders and a director of the Horseless 
Carriage Club. We would appreciate any infor- 
mation Mr. Miller can give us. ) 


Herbert Restetsky, Assistant Director, 
displayed his consecutive yearly licence plates 
on the back of his 1918 Dodge touring. His car 
has gone 225,000 miles and is still going strong. 
Everything about it is completely original. 


Director A. H. Deeken’s 1909 model “T’’ Ford 
was gaily covered with a large brightly colored 
canopy which lent a festive air to the occasion. 


The writer, whose 1928 Rolls-Royce Sedan 
was not available, brought up the rear with a 
1947 Singer Phaeton. This little English car 
attracted considerable attention. 


After arriving at the grounds in  Fotest 
Park, Mr. A. L. Dyke suggested that some of the 
early model cars participate in a contest, i.e.; 
to see what old model cars could get over ‘‘Nigger 
Hill’’ on low gear, high gear, or otherwise. 


No one seemed interested. Many, in fact, 
had never heard of “Nigger Hill.” Mr. Duke found 
quick response from George P. Dorris, however, 
With the 1902 single cylinder St. Louis, they 
took along Frank Steward and started for the 
famous old hill of years ago——now almost 
forgotten as to the important role it played in 
the early development of the horseless carriage. 


They made it, and on “high’’! Even the top 
with the sharp curve! To the modern generation 
a hill may mean nothing. But there was a time 
when every city had its hill to challenge car 
owners and competitive dealers. In St. Louis it 
was “Nigger Hill’’ and “Art Hill” Sometimes very 
substantial wagers would accompany the challenge 
and in the early days these contests, now 
forgotten, were of great interest and drew large 
crowds. 


LaRue Languth’s beautiful Mitchell touring 
was busily engaged in taking many of _ the 
spectators for short spins in the park as was 
the 1904 Buick roadster of George Bardenheier. 


Mike Rumsey’s sleek and very fast 1929 Du 
Pont speedster attracted considerable ‘attention. 
Jim Carpenter’s 1931 Rolls - Royce sedan, Jerry 
McKellop’s 1924 Rolls-Royce roadster, and Con 
Sudbeck’s immaculate 1909 Ford model ‘'T” roadster 
drew many onlookers. 


Two high-wheeled bicycles accompanied the 
parade to the park and wheeled about during the 
afternoon to the delight of spectatators. One 
was ridden by Mr. Alexander, who, dressed in all 
old-time regalia, added considerable atmosphere 
and amusement to the occasion. 


Several cars came too late to get into the 
parade. However, they met the others in the 
park. Anyone interested in any of these cars 
can write to the St. Louis Regional Group 
Secretary, Mr. Wayne Bledsoe, 8030 Troost Ave., 
Afton 23, Missouri. 


Wayne Bledsoe, our ever-busy Secretary- 
Treasurer, was answering questions right and 
left and making out membership cards for new 
members. 
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There was a splendid crowd during the 
whole afternoon. The amateur photographers had 
a field day, and the newspaper photographers were 
definitely on the job. 


We wish to thank the Automobile Club of 
Missouri for their splendid co-operation. The 
writer, in particular, wishes to thank Mr. A. L. 
Dyke and Mr. Wayne Bledsoe to whom credit for a 
great portion of the information and suggestions 
in this article belong. 


To the enthusiasm and untiring efforts of 
the officers and members of the St. Louis 
Regional Group of the Horseless Carriage Club 
belongs the success of this—-our first parade. 


We are confidently looking forward to next 
year’s reign of the Horseless Carriage. 


A list of the 33 cars and owners in the 
parade follows: - 


1902 St. Louis - George P. Dorris 

1902 Autocar - Mr. Berkham 

1897 Holderman - Ross Steiner 

1904 Cadillac - W. T. Sanford 

1908 Ford model “T’’ roadster - R. D. Con Sudbeck 
1909 Ford model “T’’ touring - A. H. Deeken 

1902 Orient Buckboard - Mr. Propst 

1904 Maxwell roadster - E. D. Decker 

1904 Buick roadster - George Bardenheier 

1910 Oldsmobile roadster - Frank Spresterbach 
1910 Mitchell touring - LaRue Languth 

1914 Ford model “T’’ Station wagon - Lowell Frei 








LEADING THE PARADE IS GEORGE PP. DORRIS 
DRIVING HIS 1902 ST.:Lours— A. L. DYKE, AUTHOR 
OF “DYKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA’, IS SEATED BESIDE 
HIM. NEXT IN ORDER IS BURKHAM'S 1902 AUTO CAR, 
FOLLOWED BY ROSS STEINER AND HIS WIFE IN THEIR 
HOLDERMAN. A 1904 CADILLAC FOLLOWS, AND THEN A 
COUPLE OF MODEL “T’’ FORDS. 
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1916 Pierce Arrow “66” limousine - Hans Hinrichs 
1917 Ford model “T’’ touring - Mr. Gark 

1918 Dorris truck - Ed Debrecht 

1918 Dodge touring - Herbert Restetsky 

1920 Overland touring - Lowell Frei 

1922 Ford model “*T’”’ sedan - Ed. Kundesn 

1924 Buick 4 touring - C. E. Fogg 

1924 Ford model “T’’ touring - J. Harned 

1924 Rolls-Royce roadster - J. McKellops 
1925 MacFarland club coupé - M. Courtwright 
1925 Moon roadster - Mr. Theobold 

1926 Franklin sedan - A. G. O. Klittich 

1927 Moon roadster - G. Kiesel 

1927 Marmon “little 8°’ conv. coupe - McLaran 
1929 DuPont speedster - Mike Rumsey Sawyer 
1930 Stutz roadster - Don Browndyke 

1931 Rolls-Royce sedan - J. M. Carpenter 
1930 Duesenberg town car - Thomas Stix 

1934 Homemade 8 cyl. - George Brauks 

1901 St. Louis - Con Sudbeck 

1947 Singer phaeton - Henry C. Carpenter 
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From THE HORSELESS AGE, March 17, 1909 
The Auto-Bug Company is trying to interest 


Norwalk, Ohio, capitalists in a scheme to locate 
in that city. 


From THE HORSELESS AGE, March 17, 1909 


Vice-President C. A. Black, of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., denies 
the rumor that the General Motors Comnany will 
absorb the Cadillac Company. 








Los Angeles Herald-Express G * 
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‘Cates + Coy 


By CAPT. AL G. WADDELL 
Former Automobile Editer & Public 
Belation Director 
Difficult indeed is the task of 
making one’s self realize that the 
automotive industry, born only 50 
years ago but long since grown to 
be the greatest industry in the 
history of the world, was cradled 
in back yard sheds, nurtured, in 
sheet iron shacks and nourished 
during anemic infancy by early- 
day exhibitions of speed. That is, 
however, the first chapter of th 
American automobile story in ta’ 

loid 

Automobile racing in Southern 
California dates from 1903. It was 
in that year that Ransome E. Olds, 
of Oldsmobile and Reo fame, and 
Alexander Winton, builder of the 
Winton “Bullet,” were competitors 
and Winton came up with a world’s 
record of 68.96 miles an hour. It 
was also in that year (Nov. 20, to 
be exact) that a former bicycle 
racer, Barney Oldfield, made his 
Los Angeles auto racing debut as 
the pilot of the Peerless “Green 
Dragon.” 

Earlier in 1903 Henry Ford, as- 


“999"—and Oldfield had driven 999 
to victory an the old Grosse Point 
(Mich.) track. That was Barney's 
first race, and he went on to make 
his name a synonym for speed. A 
week later, with a total subscribed 
capital of “a little more than 
$25,000,” Henry Ford formed the 
Ford Motor Co. 

In that Nov. 20 race meet—staged 
on the Agricultural Park horse race 
track, where the Coliseum now 
stands—were such entries as the 
Oldsmobile, Rambler (grandfather 
of the Nash), Winton, Tourist 
(made in Los Angeles), Shepherd, 
General, Franklin and Orient Buck- 
board. Driver of the Franklin was 
Harry Winchester. Pilot of the 
Orient was Ralph Hamlin, youth- 
ful pioneer of motordom who had 
recently added the Buckboard 
agency to his motoreycle and bi- 
cycle business. 

Hamlin, in a five-mile race, was 
beaten by Winchester, the Frank- 
lin finishing at an average of 60 
miles an hour when the Orient 
had gone but half the distance. 

“Right there I determined that 
I would represent the Franklin,” 
declared Hamlin in a recent in- 
terview. “The speed and power 
of the Franklin were a revelation 
to me.” 


In 1905 Hamlin became Frank- 
lin distributor, and during the 
next three decades he wrote many 
colorful chapters of automotive 
history, the most colorful of. all 
being his victory in the 1912 Los 
Angeles-Phocnix race. 

SETS SPEED RECORD 

Real speed was demonstrated 
in 1904 by William K. Vanderbilt 
jr, who drove a mile in a Ger- 
man Mercedes at 92.3 miles an 
In that year the first of 
the Vanderbilt Cup Races, later 
transplanted to Santa Monica, 
was run on Long Island, N. Y., and 
the winning car, a French Pan- 
hard, averaged 52.2 miles an hour 
for the 284 miles. In 1904 H. L. 
Bowden drove 15 miles in a Mer- 
cedes at an average of 87.38 — 
Bowden's chauffeur, 

Basle, who later drove on the old 
Les Angeles Motordrome at Playa 
Del Rey, set a kilometer record 
of 87.73 mph, Sam B. Stevens 

(Stevens-Duryea), Louis S. Ross 
with his steamer, and. Walter 

Christie with the first front-drive 
car, also set records in 1904. 

Bowden topped 100 miles an hour 
in 1905, doing a mile at 109.75 mph 
in his fast Mercedes, E. R. Thomas, 


builder of tho Thomas “White 
Flyer” (later handled in Los Ange- 
les by A. M. Young, organizer and 
manager of the Los Angeles Speed- 
way, which occupied a bean field 
in what is now Beverly Hills), set 
a 20-mile record of 90 mph. Paul 
Sartori, Alfred G. Vanderbilt's 
chauffeur, drove his boss’ Fiat to 
a 40-mile record of 75.21 mph. 




























It was in 1908 that the Los An- 
geles-Phoenix race was born—an 
event revived every 
1914. Winners“of the rt clas- 


1909, Joe and Louis Nikrent— 
Buick; 1910, Harvey Herrick— 
Kissel Kar; 1911, ere Her- 


rick—Natienal; 1912, Ralph Ham- 
lin—Franklin; 1918, Otin Davis— 
Locomobile, and 1914, Barney 
Oldfield—Stutz. Barney won a 
ee at ie a diamond and 


were inaugurated. 
To Ralph Hamlin goes the credit 
— Jaying out the course—84 

of present-day city streets 
—along Conan Front, out Wil- 
shire to the Soldiers Home and 
San Vicente te Ocean 
Front. It was a great course, 
over which the world’s greatest 
drivers drove the world’s fastest 
cars to new records, 

SANTA MONICA RACE 
Harris Ean Seteing: an A 
rson “Jack Rabbit” for Leon fr. 
ettler, won the first Santa 

Monica classic, Other Santa Mon- 
ica winners and their cars were: 
Teddy Tetatatt, first in a Losier 
and mn in a Fiat; Harvey Her- 
rick, National; Ralph De Palma, 
Mercedes; Eddie Pullen, Mercer; 
Earl Cooper, Stutz; Dario Resta, 
Peugeot, and Cliff Durant in a 
Stutz. 

While Santa Monica held first 
rank as a road race course,. the 
country's first board’ speedway (Los 
Angeles Motordrome) was con- 
stzucted on the flats- below Playa 
Del Rey by the late Jack Prince. 
On the Playa Del Rey track many 
events were staged, among them a 
match race between Teddy Tetzlaff 
and Barney Oldfield, and a 24-hour 
race in which the Cadillac driven 
by T. J. Beaudet and George Adair 
set a world’s record of 61 miles an 
hour for the 24 hours of contin- 
uous running. 

Corona was a racing center, too. 
World records were shattered on 
the boulevard that circles the 
town. Greatest of the Corona 
events was the Nov. 26, 1914, race 
in which Eddie Pullen in a Mercer 
set a world’s record of 87.8 m. p. h. 
for 30) mile, before a crowd of 
More than 100,000 Southland race 
fans, Most tragic of the Corona 
races—and the last ever held—was 
the 1916 race, in which Bob Bur- 
man and his mechanic, Eric 
Schrader, were killed. 

In 1915 race-minded automobile 
men of San Diego staged a big 
time race on Point Loma, which 
ws by Earl Cooper in his 


Glendale had a road race in 
1915, too. The winner was Eddie 


Venice had a race that 

the Venice Grand Prize—in which 
the top drivers of the country 
raced. Oldfield, driving as a 
member of the 

made a non-step run of the, 301- 
mile distance a won over his 


41 seconds. Glover ina 
Mercer was third, Jo! Mar- 
quis in a French fin- 


ished fourth and Eddie Hearne 
in a Case was fifth. 

One of the greatest of all those 
early-day speed contests was the 
Los Angeles to Sacramento race, 
duly 4, 1913, Frank Verbeck, 
driving a Fiat, was the winner. 
With his prize money he went 
into business in Pasadena and 
retired from racing for all time. 

500-MILE RACE 

In 1909, the Indianapolis Speed- 
Way was built and the annual 500- 
mile race was inaugurated in 
1911. From California went our 
kings of speed to race on the 
Hoosier course, and there they won 
fame and fortune and made sub- 
stantial contributions to automo- 
tive jag 

After World War I 
one revival of the 


there was 


No stock cars raced at Bev- Wash, to Unariotte,; After Beverty, A. M. Young went 
nee , special racing | N. C—were the glamor boys of | to Culver City and built a board 
jobs for apeed by world. There were a | speedway just across the tracks 
Harry Miller, the Duesenbergs, | few holdovers from the war |from M. G. M., but that track was 
Louis Chevrolet, et al, or im- | road race era—Dalph De Palma, not for long. In the infield they 
ported from Europe for speed | Earl Cooper, Art- Kiein, Edie | drilled an oil’ well, and down came 
purposes only. For the drivers ef | Hearne, Durant, Frank El- | the grandstand to make room for 
the boards there was gold and | liott—but they .were outdone residential expansion. 
glory—in 1925, first year he won | their former mechanics The financial crash in 1929! Rac- 
the national nship, Peter young newcomers—Jimmy- Mur- | ing was dead except for dirt track 
De Pacle grossed $148,000 in | phy, Peter De Paclo, oy Pn events and the annual Indianapolis 
‘prize nioney. ton, Joe Boyer, Harry 600-mile race. The board speedways 

For almost 9 decade the speed | Bennett Hill, Wonderlich, |had gone, and so had the fortunes 
kings who rolled the boards—j| Harlan Fengier, Sarles, |of angels, drivers and promoters. 
tracks from Beverly Hills to | Fred Comer, Bob McDonough, | All that was left was the historical 
Rockingham, N. H., and from | Wade Norton, Ralph Hepburn. record. 
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TELEGRAPH-HERALD, DUBUQUE. IOWA 






miles per hour. Gathered around the car (left ¢o right) are 


son, Racine; Sydney Strong and his sons, David and Douglas, Atwater; 


Albert Lea; and Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Jefferies, Fairmont. 


Collectors of Ancient tims ‘aut 


Autos Show Them Here 










































collections an 


Connoisseurs of the horseless 
carriage gathered in Dubuque over 
the weekend to sentimentalize over 
automobile history and inspect 
ancient models, including one of 
1899 vintage, moving under its own 
power, and steam power at that. 

There was “nothing jalopyish 
about the antiqu@ automobiles that 
gathered on the lawn of Fred E. 
Rissel’s home at Blue Hillé farm 
Sunday, in the second annua] meet 
ing of the UTTHC (Up to the Hnb 
Club). Each of the old models, 
from the light-weight little 1899 
Mobile-Steamer to a long power-| 
ful 1930 Rolls-Royce, was in per- 
fect running order, due to careful 
restoration work done by the own- 
ers. 


Ford touring car, ‘13; 


Duryea, ‘14: 


From Albert Lea, 
Paul Kelsey, with his 


Two-Day Meeting Here 

A two-day program was held for 
the car enthusiasts who drove 
their ancient autos from several 
states to meet on Satufday in the 
UTTHC headquarters — the car- 
viage house behind the home of 
Fred Bissel, Jr., 325 Alpine street. 
After a dinner, movies of the Glid- 
den tour ( a cross-country excur 
sion of cld cars from Albany, N, 
Y. to Ohio) and kodachrome slides 
were shown the guests. 

On Sunday the guests made a 
tour of the sternwheel steam- 
boats, Aquila and Harriet, 1876, 
still in the service of the Linehan 
and Molo company on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Among the antiques were sev- 
eral cars from the garages of Rich- 


ard Bissel, 645 Fenelon place, and| Cedar Rapids. 


STEAM PUSHED THIS IN ’99—STILL DOES 


Fred Bissél, Jr, who count {n their 
Oldsmobile, 
Sears-Roebuck, 9; Stanley-Steam- drive to Dubuque in modern cars. 
er, International and a Ford Tor-\A 1914 Rolls-Royce belonging: to 
pedo, '10; Maxwell and Metz, ‘11; Mr. Feind won a first prize at the 
Stevens- Detroit Golden Jubilee in 1946. 
7-passenger Peerless, 
‘16; and a Rolls-Royce, '30. 
Here from Other States 
Minn., 
Mobiles 
Steamer. Other guests from Minne- 
sota were Sidney Strong and his 
two sons, David and Douglas, At- 


Oldest model displayed at the meeting of the Up to the Hub Club in Dubuque Sunday was this 
little two-seater run-about, an 1899 Mobile-Steamer, which still runs smoothly at a top speed of 42 
club guests from Minnesota—George Simp- 


Paul Kelsey (owner and driver), 


jwater; George Simpson, Racine 


m Cedar Rapids — Luther S. 
Watson, Ralph Moeller, and Wil- 
liam G: Cain, Jr. 

A Wisconsin storm forced Mr. 





and Mrs. Carl Mueller and their 
daughter, Marcia, and _ Robert 
eind, all from Milwaukee, to 


04: leave their models at home and 


According to Richard Bissel, the 
Up-to-the-Hub club is_ associated 
|with the Horseless Carriage club 
came jof Los Angeles, the Veteran Car 
club of, Boston, and the Antique 
Auto club of Philadelphia. 








This old car, a 1912 Abbott-Detroit, made the 75 mile trip to 
Dubuque from Cedar Rapids on 30 year-old tires. Seated in the car 
are Its owner, Luther 8. Watson, and Ralph Moeller, Cedar Rapids. 
Laboring over the crank shaft is William G. Cain, Jr., also from 


MY FIRST CAR, AND HOW I GOT IT 


Captain John Neren 
Honorary Member, Horseless Carriage Club 
Stockholm, Sweden 


My first car was a 1901 model White steamer 
and this is how I came to get it. wT was in 
business in South Africa in 1902 as a commercial 
agent for certain Swedish firms. Some stoves 
had been damaged in getting them ashore at 
Kronstad. To see what parts were necessary for 
replacement, I journeyed to Kronstad one _ very 
hot day and found the stoves stored in a big tin 
building. In looking around, I saw a queer van 
so lowI believed the wheels had been taken away. 
I asked the man in charge what kind of a van 
that was standing in the corner. He said that 
it was an “automobile” that belonged to the 
manager of the Driekopje Diamond Mine. It 
developed that one day a couple of the manager’s 
boys brought it in dragging it with two horses. 
“Sell it,” he said, “to some one that does not 
like horses. Take what you can get for it, but 
tell people that it first must be repaired.” 


“Well,” I said, “I will give a ton of 
Swedish crucible steel, and better steel he can 
never get from his mine.” 


“TI don’t think he will accept that,” the 
warehouse man answered, “that mich steel costs 
only $130.00,” and he mentioned that the manager 
had paid $500.U00 for it second hand, and that in 
America they were sold for $1000.00. 

“But it does not work,” I said, “and 
neither you nor I have an idea what it will cost 
to get it into working order. Where it now 
stands, nobody can see it. It is hotter than 
‘Hades’ in the shed and the rubber tires may be 
worthless. 


“Well,” he said, ‘‘I will accept two tons 
of steel.” 


“All right, I may give that but I will 
first see if the tires are good and the paint not 
cracked or worn.” So, I crept or climbed over 
cases and crates until I reached the car. I had 
taken a couple of big rags with me to wipe off 
the thickest layers of dust which was at least a 
quarter of an inch thick. I looked at the tires 
first, or rather let my finger tips pass along the 
sides. They were smooth as silk and I could not 
feel any cracks in the outer part of the tires. 
At that time the tires had no knobs and the make 
was Goodrich which I could read on the sides. 
The paint or varnish on the body was in _ good 
condition and so was the top. The rubber mat at 
the footboard was not worn at all and seemed to 
be just as good as new. 


I crept back, and having brushed off the 
dust, I said, “I will give you two tons on one 
condition; that is,: that the car is loaded on a 
railway truck today and can go at the same time 
that I leave by the railway tomorrow.” 





CAPT. JOHN NEREN SITTING IN A 1901 WHITE STEAMER 
AT THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, 1937. 
IT WAS EXACTLY THE SAME KIND OF CAR WHICH HE 
BOUGHT IN 1902 IN KRONSTAD, ORANGE FREE STATE 
FOR TWO TONS OF SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL. 


“All right,” the warehouse man said, and 
stretched out his hand. “My boys can drag it 
down to the station after lich and they will be 
very glad if you give them a shilling each.” 


After lunch the “White Steamer’’ was stand- 
ing outside the shed, fresh and_ shining. The 
boys had washed it and it looked good as new. 


Of course I could not abstain from trying 
to get it running and had the boys fill the 
boiler with water. I also put a couple of 
bottles of petrol in the petrol tank. The petrol 
I ‘had to buy in a chemist’s shop. When I _ put 
two pint bottles on his desk and asked the 
chemist to fill them, he looked at me _ and said, 


‘*How many dozen gloves do you intend to wash? 
After all, I hardly know if I have so much 
petrol. You know we are not allowed to keep 


more than four pints.” 


After awhile he brought at least a dozen 
small medicine bottles and said, “They cost 
sixpence each. What on earth makes you buy so 
much petrol?’’ When I told him that I was going 
to use the fluid for a horseless carriage, he 
said.:“Sir,: I hope you are not so foolish as to 
buy the self-propelled car that the manager of 
the Driekopjes Diamond Mine brought here awhile 
ago, and which as far as I know, never ran 
except when he had horses inspanned,” and he 
laughed. When I told him that I was now the 
owner of the car, he shook his head but said 
nothing. That he pitied me, I could see from 
his expression. 
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To make the car start was not difficult. 
The burner acted exactly as a Swedish blow lamp 
and after a few minutes I saw steam coming out 
underneath the front of the car and at the same 
time the pointer of the manometer rose a little. 
I heard a hissing noise and when I bent down on 
my knees, I saw a little cloud of steam and 
understood that the engine was leaking. The 
pointer still rose a little and when I moved the 
handle at the right side ot the car it started 
to move very slowly. When I opened the throttle 
to full, it only crept along a few yards and then 
nearly stopved. My friend was laughing. “Did I 
not tell you the engine only develovs a 
‘catpower’ ?’’ he queried. 


To make a long story short, I turned off 
the valve of the petrol tank and I told the boys 
to pull me dow to the station. Ropes were 
fetched and with four boys pulling and two 
pushing, it only took about five minutes to get 
to the station. There I was told that a single 
drop of petrol in the tank was not allowed. One 
of the boys had to run back and _ (fetch the 
bottles. When I drew off the petrol into the 
bottles it only filled one and a half. I think 
the burner had not been lit more than a total of 
five minutes. That the car was “drinking” 
petrol, I soon found. Two pints to a mile was 
the ordinary “rate’.. However, I found good use 
for the car because my customers liked very mich 
to have a ride. The orders I received after 
such rides gave good value for the money. After 
a couple of years I sold the car to a doctor who 
admired the silent way in which it ran and the 
steam plumes emitted from the vents behind the 
seat. He said they were like the steam from the 
nostrils of a horse. 


I may add that I was the first person in 
South Africa to make a trip of any length. One 
journey J made of about 400 miles was at _ that 
time considered to be a very long. distance. 
Other owners of White Steamers as a rule only 
drove from their villas in the suburbs to their 
offices and back, at the utmost, five to six 
miles a day. 
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SECOND ANNUAL PICNIC AT WEBER GROVE BIG 
SUCCESS 


On Sunday, July 20, the Horseless Carriage 
Club turned out for a Field Meet and Picnic at 
the ranch of Paul Weber located in Kenter Canyon 
in the beautiful Santa Monica mountains. There 
was an excellent showing of members and guests 
many of whom came from considerable distance. 
It is to be regretted that so many members came 
to the meet in .modern automobiles rather than 
their antique cars. Much credit is due Tom and 
Ruth Mathews who left their home in Rialto the 
day before the meeting and, hauling Mrs. Mathew’s 
1906 Cadillac roadster in a big truck, arrived 
in Santa Monica that evening only to find that 
there were no accomodations to be had so _ they 
slept on the beach. 


Edgar Bergen attended and took — sound 
motion pictures of members and cars. Mr. Bergen 
has very kindly offered to provide the Club Film 
Library with a 16 mm print of the pictures he 
took. Charlie McCarthy was left home as 
punishment for not going to Sunday School that 
morning. 


An added attraction was the taking of 
motion pictures by representatives of the Dr. 
Pepper Company to be used as a short feature in 
their publicity. Member Roy C. Lee, of Dallas, 
Texas, and his bride, honeymooning in _ Los 
Angeles, were the actors in these pictures taken 
in Herb Royston’s 1913 Mercer raceabout. Dressed 
in their Gay Nineties costumes, they made a very 
handsome couple. 


President Lindley Bothwell served as chief 
barker for the soft drink concession, which did 
quite well as the day was very warm. Business 
was also helped by the swarm of trained bees 
Lindley had parked on the only drinking water 
fountain in the grove. No one could get near it. 
There is still considerable mystery concerning 
the origin of three bottles of cold beer which 
were consumed by Bothwell, Twohy, and Claberg 
notwithstanding the action of the Board against 
a suggestion that this beverage be made available 
at Meets. 


Lindley Bothwell, Jr.; ornficiated at the 
public address system playing a large selection 
of old time records that added just the right 
touch of atmosphere to the occasion. 


Drivers and their old cars present at the 
Meet were as follows: 


1906 Cadillac roadster - Mrs. Ruth Mathews 
1907 Brush roadster - Franklin Thompson 
1908 Buick touring - Dick Teague 
1909 Buick touring - Mr. & Mrs. Elliot Wiener 
1916 Warren-Detroit - Wm. H. Williams 
1910 Maxwell roadster - Bernard Rademacher 
1910 Maxwell roadster - G. A. Gilmour 
1910 Overland roadster - Art Hyman 
1910 Ford touring - John Carra, Jr. 
1910 Pope-Hartford touring - Ted Bowers 
1913 Buick touring - Louis Combs 
1913 Mercer raceabout - Herbert Royston 
1913 S. G. V. roadster - W. Miller 
1914 Ford roadster - Mr. & Mrs. Harry Johnson 
1914 Woods Mobilette- B. Rademacher, Jr. 
1917 Hudson sedan - Dale Aseltine 
1918 Pierce Arrow - Art Austria 
1921 Stanley Steamer - Hob Jones 
1922 Locomobile touring - Ransom Matthews 
1922 Ford Coupé - Bob Lingo 
1923 Rauch & Lang electric brougham - Ted Bowers 
1925 Ford sedan - E. J. P. Cunningham 
? Duesenberg - Fred W. Buess, Jr. 
1937 Cord - Ray E. Nelson 


WE DRIVER OF THIS 1907 MAXWELL 
ARRIES A BUGGY WHIP TO BE ON THE 


RUTH MATHEWS SEATED 
IN A 19U6 CADILLAC. 


MR. AND MKS. ROY C. LEE, OF ET i yf 


DALLAS, TEXAS, ENJOYING A 
DRINK OF DR. PEPPER. THEY 
ARE SEATED IN THE FAMOUS 
1913 MERCER RACEABOUT BE- 
LONGING TO HERB ROYSTON. 
THE LEES WERE VISITING LOS 
ANGELES ON THEIR HONEYMOON 
AND STOPPED IN AT THE MEET 
fu LOOK OVFR [HE CARS. 
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EDGAR BERGEN QUESTIONS BERNARD 
RADAMACHER ABOUT HIS 19U7 MAX- 
ELL, WHILE THE CAMERA AND ITS 
OUND EQUIPMENT RECORD IT. 


ERE THE CAMERAMAN CATCHES 
EXGEN CHATTING WITH THE 
DCCUPANTS OF A 1910 WARREN 


MR. W. MILLER FOSES WITH 


THESE MEMBERS ARE PROBABLY 
DISCUSSING THE MERITS OF A 
FINE CAR OF 1911, THE POPE 
HARTFORD. THIS CAR MADE A 
FIRST APPEARANCE HERE, AND 
ATTRA D i NT ION 
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A MOTOR TOUR IN CALIFORNIA 


AMPING gives the idea of a permanent 
place, automobiling suggests an endless 
run without an object. I will tell you 

how my wife and I enjoyed both at the same time. 
We were gone three weeks, we camped out most 
of the time, and traveled a thousand miles in the 
state of California. To be more explicit, we went 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 500 miles, 
then from there to Yosemite, 300 miles, and back 
to San Francisco, 300 miles. 

Our car had a tonneau, but I took it off and 
made a wooden box of half-inch boards for the 
rear deck, into which we packed our baggage and 
supplies. I also bought a big shade umbrella, 
such as are used on express wagons, and attached 
this to the seat. When not wanted, it was strapped 





Almost hidden in solid banks of flowers along a drive 
near Santa Barbara, Cal. 


to the side of the car. This was better, lighter, 
and not so stuffy as the regular top; also it was 
handy around camp to keep off sun or wind. As 
for rain, it never rains in California in summer, 
so this discomfort was not to be provided against. 

For a tent I bought some heavy cotton cloth and 
ran it together on the sewing machine into a regular 
A style. This, when set up, was eight feet square 
on the ground and about the same height. The 
fly was fastened with buttons and therefore could 
be used with either end or both ends open, and a 
foot extra on the bottom turned in on the ground 
made it snake tight. We had no trouble with 
snakes, but there are plenty of rattlers about, 





Working up the steepest part of the climb over into 
Santa Cruz 


LIFE 


or enough to be desirable somewhere else than in 
bed. The tent poles were eight feet long, one inch 
diameter, ferruled at the tips to hold the ridgepole. 
I made a table from half-inch redwood, cleated 
together three feet’ square, with bamboo legs, 
detachable; this would pack flat and weighed but 
three or four pounds. f bought two camp chairs 
with backs and extension foot rests. These, 
besides being used to sit in, could be extended full 
length, making a substitute for a bed if nothing 
better presented. 

Bedding was a more serious matter. As spring 
and mattress were out of the question we took one 
large rubber blanket, two comforters, one pair of 
woolen blankets, and a piece of canvas eight feet 
square to make a floor dee the tent. 

The cost of these furnishings was somewhat as 
follows: tent, $3.50; chairs, $1.75 each; table, 
$.30; canvas, $1.25; umbrella, $2.50. 

Clothing presented another problem. We could 
not carry much, and it would be used hard, so 
we put on old ones and went in for comfort and 
fun, cutting out the style. We took our linen 
dusters that buttoned to the chin, for it was bound 
to be dusty and hot riding. I put in an old over- 
coat and my wife a heavy cloak to use if we rode 
evenings. We took a couple of suit-cases contain- 
ing underclothing, handkerchiefs, collars, shirt- 
waists, etc., but we had both learned from 
experience that it is better to go with little and buy 
if necessary, than to load down with a lot of useless 
rubbish at the start, to encumber the whole trip. 

Then we struck out for some dishes; first a 





A morning's catch in the Pacific, off Santa Barbara 


frying-pan, then a coffee-pot, two tin cups, four 
tin plates, knives and forks, spoons, a two-quart 
agate kettle, wash basin, butcher knife, and a tin 
dish or so, the whole costing about $3. 

Next came supplies and provisions. We did 
not start with much, prefering to buy along the 
way. We put in the following: bacon, coffee, 
pancake flour, butter, loaf bread, a few potatoes, 
a dozen eggs, salt, pepper, crackers, and a few 
canned goods. These cost two or three dollars 
more. The sugar, coffee, etc., was put in screw- 
top cans, as well as the butter, for the hamper of 
an automobile has the knack of making hash out 
of everything put into it. We packed auto supplies 
in first — cylinder oil, pump, jack, inner tubes, 
repair kit, and extra parts for the car. A fish 
pole and camera were added. The tent poles were 
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lashed to the side of the car and a small axe in a 
leather socket where it was handy. 

It was near noon when we left the city of Los 
Angeles behind, and two hours later when we were 
slowly climbing the mountains back of San 
Fernando toward the Mojave Desert. Wishing 
to experience a little of the real desert, we had 
decided to go here first and then swing back 


toward the coast at Santa Barbara. We got all 
the desert we wanted in one day. It was dark 
when we reached Elizabeth Lake. Wishing to 


get to Fairmont that night, I lighted the lamps and 
we pushed on. The desert rats and jack rabbits 
ran and danced in the lights of our car. The 
slight trail wound among the sage brush and over 
the bare hill. 


It was g P.M. when we rolled into the hamlet 





Raisin drying at Fresno, the largest raisin district in 
the world 


of Fairmont, where at one we procured supper 
and a bed, pores to put off pitching camp at 
that time of night. 

The hot desert wind blew a gale all night. In 
the morning we drove on a few miles to a yucca 
forest of strange, fantastic shapes, pitched camp 
and took some pictures. It was 120 degrees in 
the shade, and mighty little shade. By ten o’clock 
we had all the desert we wanted in July, so we 
packed up, and taking a drink out of the canteen, 
we made for the coast as fast as we could travel. 
Before sundown we were within five miles of the 
ocean, and in a cooler climate, had “fallen in” 
with another party of automobile campers, and 





The Pacific Ocean, above Santa Barbara. 
fornia tour is crowded with scenic surprises 


The Cali- 


Before San Gabriel Mission in Southern California, 
one of the many Spanish missions along the route 


had pitched our tent beside theirs. After our 
tent was pitched I went to a near-by ranch house 
and got a big armful of straw, and when this was 
spread in the tent and covered with the canvas 
it made a fine foundation for the bed. Over a 
small fire we made coffee and fried bacon and eggs, 
and after supper sat around a camp-fire and visited 
our neighbors. A cotton cover was thrown over 
the automobile, but as there is little dew and no 
rain for six months this is hardly necessary. 

An addition for breakfast was apricots and hone y 
from the ranch house. We agreed with our 
new-found friends to meet that night and camp 
with them at Ventura River, some fifty miles away, 
in the meantime stopping at Oxinard to visit the 
beet sugar factory there. 

At Ventura we bought a few edibles and pushed 
on *o the river, where we found our friends already 
encamped near the ford. We soon had our tent 
up and supper in peeenes. The next day our 
route lay over the Cacitas Pass, but before us 
lay the ford to the river, there being no bridge. 
We had no trouble finding water not over two 
feet deep, but as it was some twenty feet across, 
the water flew some as we took it at a rush. 
Winding up the ravines under oak trees, at length 
we stood on the summit where an extended view 
lay below, backed by the blue Pacific. At Summer- 
land we saw oil wells drilled out in the ocean, pipes 
being used to draw up the oil by the use of steam 
pumps on the shore. 

At Santa Barbara we rented a room in town and 
stopped two days, visiting the old Mission and 

laces around the city. Leaving here, our route 
led along the ocean shore for some twenty miles, 
where it abruptly turned inland and broke through 


In the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees (Sequoia gigantea), near the Yosemite Valley 





the mountains at Gaviota Pass. This road took 
us through Santa Yenez, Santa Maria, and San- 
Louis Obispo to Paso Robles. Here we espied 
the tents of our automobile friends under an oak 
just at dark, and we changed our mind about 
taking a room at the hotel and pitched our tent 
beside theirs. 

That night we found a large camp of fifteen 
people on their return from a trip to the Yosemite 
Valley. Here we pitched our tent. The next 
day we arrived at Jolon and stopped a day to visit 
the ruins of the Mission San Antonino de Spadra, 
which was fast falling down, much of the roof 





An old palm at San Fernando. 
trunk 


Fifty feet of smooth 































Camp in the burnt-out heart of a redwood thirty feet 
in diameter 


gone and the adobe walls crumbling under each 
winter’s rains. At Santa Cruz we decided to 
visit the big redwood forests. A picturesque 
drive along Boulder Creek for eighteen miles 
brought us to a village of the same name. This 
is a small sawmill town devoted to cutting this 
redwood timber. Big stumps stood in the streets 
and sawdust and bark were used for grading. 
Heavy trucks were hauling lumber, big stacks of 
boards towered in every direction, and the air 
smelled of lumber. Steep mountains hemmed 
the village in on all sides, and had been stripped 
largely of their original growth. They told us, 
however, that twelve miles away, at a place called 
Big Basin, the timber had never been cut, and that 
a rough road led to this place over the mountains. 
These reports were interesting to us, and we 
decided to visit the place. The first few miles 
was used by logging teams, and the next day 
being Sunday, their absence would leave but little 
trafic on the road. I decided to try it in the 
morning. We bought some supplies at the grocery 
store, which was open for business re 
morning as _ usual. two dozen eggs packed ir 
sawdust and a steak from the butcher shop were 
included in the purchases. 

Quite a crowd had collected to see us start when 
it was found that we proposed taking the logging 
road to Big Basin. About nine o’clock we left town, 
twisted around among the stumps and lumber, 
found the road and bumped over the roots and 
logs. Some places the road had been made by 
filling up with redwood bark, which grows twelve 
to eighteen inches thick on the larger trees. This, 
when removed from the logs, makes an immense 
amount of waste. If thrown on the road and 


(Continued on page 192) 


A camp on the Mojave Desert, in a grove of yucca, or Spanish bayonet 
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A MOTOR TOUR IN CALIFORNIA 


ground under the logs and wheels it soon looks 
like so much old red rope picked to pieces, as it 
has a long fibre and can be forked like straw. 
Some places it was several feet deep in the road, 
but made very good traveling. The stumps along 
the road were often ten or fifteen feet high, with 
immense roots branching out. Although the road 
grew’ steep, narrow and rough, we had no dif- 
ficulty in reaching the summit, except the last few 
hundred yards. Here my wife blocked the wheels 
when the car stalled, while I speeded up the engine 


and made another spurt. As soon as we began 
to go down the other side we found where the 
trees had been unmolested by the lumbermen. 

The road grew dark and gloomy; although it was 
midday the sun penetrated dimly. After traveling 
about three miles among these immense trees, we 
came to the end of the road. The warden of the 
lodge kept there by the Government said we were 
the first automobilists to come into the place. 
Here we camped three days and looked at nothing 
but trees. Many of them were ten to twenty feet 
in diameter and some thirty feet, and over three 
hundred feet tall, and straight ascandles. Some 
had big scars burned in their trunks near the 
ground by forest fires centuries ago. One tree 
near our camp had a hole burned so large that we 
set up the tent inside, as seen in the picture; then 
there was room to walk around the tent. This 
tree was alive and showed a smooth trunk over 
three hundred feet high, except this burn which 
had eaten the very heart itself. 

From here we went to San Francisco, via Santa 
Cruz, San José, and Oakland. A short stay in 
’Frisco and we left for the Yosemite. The first 
day’s run found us at Berenda, far up the San 


Joaquin Valley. A hundred miles of it had been 
waving wheat-fields. The next day we were at 
Raymond before noon, where the railroad ends 
and the stages make the sixty miles over the moun- 
tains to Yosemite. A short distance above here 
at Grub Gulch we waited for the stages to pass, 


BLANCHE BATES AT THE WHEEL 


the narrow road above offering no chance to pass 
for long distances. The stages rattled down in a 
cloud of dust, the travelers muffled to their eyes, 
looking like mummies. We tried to buy some grub 
at the store, but with rather poor success. A 
peddler came along with fresh peaches from the 
valley, and at an exorbitant price we bought a 
box. In the afternoon we met a sixteen-mule 
team in a bad place and had to back up a long 
distance to find a place to pass. That night 
we camped alone by a stream with plenty of pine 
needles for a bed. 

At daylight we scrambled up, packed, and 
“lit out.” We were anxious to reach Fish Camp, 
some fifteen miles ahead, before the stages and 
freight teams got on to the dangerous road. It 





Camping among the big trees on Fish Creek, Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, California, near the Yosemite 


was all pine forest here and the road along the 
mountain side offered some rare views. We 
arrived at Fish Camp before g A. M. without seeing 
a team, and drew out upon the little meadow, had 
our tent pitched, and were getting the postponed 
breakfast when the first stage coach passed. We 
arranged to stay here a few days. ‘The tent was 
under a big pine tree some fifty feet from the clear 
mountain stream that tumbled past. The floor 
of the tent was packed a foot thick with pineneedles. 





The stage favorite exceeds the speed limit and arouses the majesty of the law. 


California Photo-Engraving C 


Some stones were fixed to hold the fire for cooking, 
wood was prepared and we settled down to business. 
In a few hours I had a half basket of trout which 
constituted the principal item on the bill of fare 
that night for supper. The third morning we 
fost up the car and ran some five miles to the 

{ariposa Grove of big trees. 

Late in the afternoon we drove on seven miles 
to beautiful Wawona. Here, on a green meadow 
at the edge of the forest, we pitched our tent and 
stayed a week. A foot of new-mown hay was put 
into the tent, wood dragged for a campfire, boxes 
nailed to near-by trees for cupboards for the 
groceries, and we proceeded to fish the streams. 
One trip was over to Glazier Point, where we 
looked straight down 3,000 feet into Yosemite 
Valley, then climbing down a steep zigzag trail 
to the floor of the valley, visited the Fal S, etc. 

At the end of the week we reluctantly looked over 
the machine for the return to San Francisco. 


With many a backward glance at the mountains 
and streams we glided down the winding road out 
of the hills and forests to the San Joaquin Valley, 
ran thirty miles over a land as flat as a billiard 
table, and stopped over night at the hotel at 
Fresno. As we left in the morning we saw acres 
of raisins spread out drying in their trays, and 
passed thousands of acres of vineyards. 

We made Gilroy that night and ’Frisco the next 
day and our outing was over. The whole trip, 
including outfit, gasolene, and clothing bought 
en route, cost $150. L. L. Wuitman. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen:—If you read 
this, it will be because this newspaper has 
enough heart ache for the orphans, vet- 
erans, and needy aged to donate this valu- 
able space for their welfare which is ex- 
plained below as follows: 

I have invented mentally the “Smith 
Automatic Engine” of steel which is a 
sturdy rigid mechanical wheel lying on its 
side in its sturdy steel frame and geared 
for precisional rotation counterclockwise 
being pulled forward by 64 powerful heli- 
cle springs whose outer ends are attached 
to the inner side of a strong steel rim whicn 
encircles the said wheel and as this rim is 
rotated forward counterclockwise to start 
the engine by a strong lever whose teeth 
are meshed with the teeth on said rim said 
64 springs eleven times stronger than nec- 
essary for normal operation are simul- 
taneously stressed and constantly held so 
until said lever is relaxed to stop engine as 
they pull diagonally forward on the outer 
rim gear rack which also encircled -said 
wheel and whose teeth are meshed with 
the teeth of the outer ends of the 32 pinions 
which rotate in roller bearings on said 
wheel the gear teeth on the inner ends of 
said 32 pinions being meshed with the teeth 
of the. inner ring gear rack which is sta- 
tionary and as the 64 powerful springs pull 
forward on the circumference of said 
wheel the gears on the inner ends of said 
pinions the length of these pinions being 
about 4 of said wheel radius, meshed with 
the teeth of the stationary inner ring gear 
rack forces said pinions by leverage to ro- 
tate forward and the teeth of the outer 
ends of said pinions being meshed with the 
teeth of said outer ring gear rack hold said 
rack stationary as they rotate forward 
thereby maintaining said 64 powerful heli- 
cle springs constantly in stress, which is 
the life of this engine, the only fuel used 
being lubricating oil—From a letter re- 
ceived by the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


The hell you say! 
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ODDS and ENDS 


Early Days in Les Angeles 


From Files of The Evening Merald and Express 
50 Years Ago Today—June,, 1897 
Philip Erie of Los Angeles has invented a 

















“horseless carriage,” which is operated by four 
gasoline engines, installed in pairs on each side 
of a friction clutch. It ‘has pneumatic wheels 
and Erie claims he can run 20 miles an hour at 
a cost of % cent a mile. He ha# 200 orders for 
his machine and expects to put up a factory in 
the near future. 


ee ee 
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4 wouldn't mind buying one of the new cars if they could 
aroue it was as tough as this old baby, but it would take 
"em plenty of years to do that!” 






WOOD BURNING AUTOMOBILE and its originators, D. ticks Gul ant Senleiee 
Melbourne. Australia. 


MOTOR-CAR FIRE 
CAPSIZE OF VEHICLE 


THE NEW YORKER 


INALLY came the day of the 


horseless carriage. Mrs. Hamilton 


JANUARY TWENTY-FIFTH, 1912 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 





ESCAPE OF THE OCCUPANTS 


Four young men had an alarming ex- 
perience at Otahuhu about 11.30 last 
night, when they escaped unhurt from 
an overturned burning motor-car. 

The car, which was eing driven 
toward Auckland by Mr. T. A. Ed- 


wards, of Station Road, Otahuhu, col- | 


lided with an unoccupied parked car 
and overturned. The live coals con- 
tained in a gas producer mounted on 
the running-board ignited the bodywork 
as the four occupants clambered out 
through the doors on the upper side. In 
a few seconds flames enveloped the 
vehicle, rising to a height of over 10ft. 
The Otahuhu Fire Brigade was ca 
and had to use a full-pressure lead ‘to 
suppress the fire. The interior of the 


car was completely burned. | 








DEPT. OF UTTER CONFUSION 


Dr. Lowell 8. Selling in the Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology | 


It is imperative, therefore, that every 
effort be made to understand the driver of 
the motor vehicle, either because he has a 
tendency to get into an accident or be- 
cause of the likelihood that he will have 
an accident. 

Because of this we approach the driver 
from this standpoint. Since as a matter of 
pure chance there is likelihood that two 
cars will be likely to want to occupy the 
same space at a given time possesses a 
chance relationship expressed in a number 
ot occasions but, due to rules of the high- 
way such as “stop streets, es rights of w ay, 
and the fact that traffic fows on one side 
of the highway in the same direction while 
that in the opposite direction finds itself 
on the other side of the highway minimizes 
the number of cars which will occupy that 
imount of highway. 


> —— 
DID YOU KNOW? 





Fish, the Congressman’s mother, who 
lived across Gramercy Park from us, 
bought an open: electric car, which 
looked magnificent. The demonstrator 
delivered it at her house and showed her 
how to run it. The lever which turned 
on the power was at the driver’s side. 
All you had to do was to push the lever 
forward to go forward, back to go back- 
ward, and upright to stop. This was 
considered simplicity itself, but the car’s 
makers did not know Mrs. Fish. 

The first time she took the car out 
alone she started toward Third Avenue. 
Just as she got under way, a big Negro 
crossed the street in front of the car. 
Mrs. Fish wanted to slow down, but she 
pushed the lever further forwz ard, so the 
car kept going. It hit the Negro and 
knocked him down. She pulled the lever 
back—too far back—and the car.slowly 
reversed and ran over the Negro again. 
This got Mrs. Fish really rattled. She 
moved the lever forward again—too 
far forwagd—and ran over the Negro 
a third time. Fortunately the car was 
not very heavy and the man was not 
hurt much. Befcre Mrs. Fish had time 
to move the lever again, he got up and 
yelled, “ Fore God, Ma'am, you sure is 
going to run over me!” Then he disap- 
peared around the corner at high speed. 
Mrs. Fish managed to stop the car and 
left it right there. That was the last ride 
she ever had in it—Epwarp Hewtrr 


OCTOBER 16, 1943 


Motorists see so many “Speed Limit—20 


miles an hour” signs, that they pay little atten- 
tion to them. An exception is the small town in 
Texas where the sign at the edge of town reads 
“20 miles an hour or $19.90." 


There are more automobiles in use in the U. S. than telephones? 
The automobiles on the highway number approximately 26,000,000 


while the telephones number around 16,000,000. 


both are obsolete 


And most of 


Let’s be frank, and give only 
due credit to the good old days. 

We had what? 

No telephones. 

No motor cars. 

No modern ventilation. 

No modern plumbing. 

No modern refrigeration 

No modern heating. 

No gas and electric ranges. 

No prepared foods. 

No sewing machines. 

No pneumatic cleaners. 

No carpet sweepers. 

No elevators. 

No electric or acetylene lights. 

No electric trains and trolleys. 

Instead we walked, or drove in 
our coach or the village hack. 

We waited for the mails, sent a 
special messenger, or trudged 
along ourselves, if we were im- 


patient or the need of a quick and 
personal solution of a problem was 
necessary. 


For air, we opened the windows, 
had nice drafts around our heads. 
and sniffied all winter through. 

For heat, we pulled up to the 
grate or the stove, and were 
roasted in front and frozen behind. 

We hung our food in the cistern, 
or out in the snow. 

We roused out early in the shiv- 
ery mornings to make the kitchen 
fire. 

We fixed up all the foods, and 
got ready for some the night be- 
fore, as we were ready for bed. 

We sewed by hand, and made 
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many of the fabrics. This kept 
our hands good and busy, and left 
plenty of room for gossip, so that 
we could hate someone, and our- 
selves in the bargain. 


We did all the housework by 
hand, the dust cloth and the 
broom. We delighted in climbing 
stairs. 

We read under the glow of a 
flickering lamp or candle. 

We stayed at home for the most 
part, unless we dropped in on a 
very near neighbor. We had lots 
of local pride, for we didn’t have 
to think of the rivalry of distant 
cities. We never saw them. 

We had no modern magazines 
and newspapers. 

A watch cost two hundred dol- 
lars. Books were high. We did 
without. 

Like it? 

No, of course, you don’t like it. 
Who could, knowing conditions as 
they were—and are? 

The greater freedom on those 
days was the greater room for 
growth. And you can thank ad- 
vertising and kindred publicity in 
the news and editorial pages for 
the better, broader men and mor- 
als of today. 

We have freed our slaves—the 
women of our homes. 

And we all have lots of good 
things and good times about which 
grandfather never dreamed as he 
sat before the evening glow, and 
snored. 
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LESSONS of 
THE ROAD 


ie Roa 





My First Trip. 
By Dr. F. 


I had been subject to occasional attacks 
of automobile fever for over a year, till last 
fall I succumbed to a spasm of deeper in- 
tensity, and the result was that an agent 
for a light touring car exchanged a red 
creation of promising possibilities for a 
good sized check. I had no more of an 
idea of what I was in possession of than 
if some one had presented me with a 
flying machine, but the agent very kindly 
offered to render me every assistance 
necessary to become familiar with the 
beast, and for two days I did nothing but 
jeopardize the lives of my friends as well 
as my own, and prided myself upon think- 
ing I had fairly well mastered the situation, 
while in reality I had simply learned to 
keep the thing in the road. 

It was on Friday that I came into pos- 
session of the piece of property, and on the 
Sunday following I concluded I was ex- 
perienced enough to take a trip by myself, 
and thought I would make my home, which 
was seventy miles distant, the objective 
point. How I ever got together sufficient 
nerve to attempt this trip alone with my 
limited knowledge has since then been a 
puzzle to me, as the road led directly over 
the highest points of the Green Mountains, 
and the country is very sparsely settled all 
the way. As I had some grave misgivings as 
to my ability to get outside the city limits 
without some accident I concluded to go 
alone, as I didn’t care to have any of my 
friends along to contribute any satire when 
the occasion presented itse!f, and didn’t 
care to expose my ignorance, for, to tell 
the truth, I didn’t know a lubricator from 
a headlight. 

Sunday morning I was so anxious to get 
started I was up at daybreak, filled my 
tanks, oiled every exposed place on the 
machine, even to the bonnet, and after 
bidding my friends a fond and affectionate 
farewell, they watched me start with tears 
in their eyes, firmly believing they would 
never again see me alive. I couldn’t have 
started for a trip through the jungles of 
India with more misgivings or good ad- 
vice than I did on my first automobile trip, 
but my courage was undaunted, and in 
spite of all the doubtful prophecies of my 
friends, I pushed forward over the 
macadam roads that lead outside the city 
ior a few miles. I soon struck a stretch of 
sand that I found a trifle different than 
the smooth macadem, and after several at- 
tempts at making headway up grade on my 
high speed, was compelled to crawl along 
on the low gear for nearly a mile. This 
somehow cooled my ardor for the time be- 
ing, but seemed to have the reverse effect 
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upon my engine, which became intensely 
hot, and upon examination I discovered 
an innocent looking pipe that led from the 
engine into some sort of a tank beneath 
the car to be red hot. I didn’t know an 
exhaust pipe from an intake pipe, but con- 
cluded there must be something wrong, 
and in looking around for the source of 
trouble I found a piece of belt hanging 
from a pulley, and concluded that the cir- 
culating pump had been out of commission. 


While I was repairing this the engine got 
fairly well cooled off and I started again. 
I had not yet encountered any hills to 
speak of, but soon discovered that climbing 
hills was somewhat different than going 
down grade. The first hill of any im- 
portance I found was quite steep, and at 
the extreme top was a railroad track. All 
went well until nearly to the top, when 
the engine began to give up. I didn’t 
know enough*to release my clutch and let 
her speed up, but would keep going as far 
as I could and let her stop, and then crank. 
Just as I reached the crossing she made 
one of these regular stops, and to my 
horror around the curve, not twenty rods 
distant, was a passenger train coming at 
full speed. What passed through my mind 
in the next few seconds can be more easily 
imagined than described, but some guardian 
angel told me to throw my gear out and 
get out and push, and just as I was clear 
of the track by a couple of feet the train 
whizzed by, and I sat down under a tree 
and caught my breath. I wondered if such 
narrow escapes were everyday occurrences, 
and concluded before taking another trip I 
would take a course of nerve tonics. 

The next few miles were a succession of 
heavy hills, crawling up as far as I could 
go, stopping and blocking wheels, cranking 
and starting again. I had learned from 
my agent that there was no trouble in 
starting my engine if I got a spark and 
plenty of gasoline, but how many times 
that day I cranked in the hot sun, with a 
good spark, and gasoline flooding every- 
thing in sight, and no explosion until I 
was covered with perspiration and my 
hands a mass of blisters, and all because I 
simply got too rich a mixture. Of course, 
in time I would get it reduced to the ex- 
ploding point, but I would have made a 
good bargain with some one for a horse 
and buggy many times that day. How 
glad I was I came alone. 

Finally I reached the height of iand and 
began the descent, and found it much more 
agreeable than climbing. My machine is 
equipped with two brakes, a hand brake on 
the rear axle and another to the drive shaft, 
but for some reason the brake on the rear 
axle would not hold, and I had to depend 
on the shaft brake, which, of course, would 
not hold when my gears were out. I also 
had a device for locking the gears, that 
I didn’t understand, and often when on the 
high speed the gears would slip out, and 
seemed to trouble me going down grade. 


I soon discovered that this was a rather 
careless arrangement, for with the gears 
out I was absolutely in the hands of Provi- 
dence, and had no more control of the car 
than I did of the mind, and came near 
bringing me to grief. I intended to hold 
my lever with one hand and steer with the 
other, and ordinarily got along all right, 
but as I was descending a quite steep hill 
I rounded a curve and came suddenly upon 
a team, and releasing my hold on the lever 
that held the gear and taking both hands 
to steer, the gear slipped out and the car 
shot forward, and before the team could 
get out of the road, and as there was no 
100m on my side, we were badly mixed up. 
The force of the blow came on the front 
springs, which project a little, and the left 
forward mud guard. This was demolished 
entirely, but fortunately the horse was not 
frightened or the buggy injured. The 
driver was a good-natured, droll farmer, 
who evidently was used to making the best 
of everything. The first words he said were, 
“Well, is that the way you are in the habit 
of stopping?” I explained as best I could 
the reason for stopping, or rather for not 
stopping, and after getting untangled and 
into the road I loaded in the kindling wood 
from the mud guard and started on. Again 
I was glad I was alone. 


The next incident might have been more 
serious than any of the others had not the 
same guardian angel been watching over 
me. I was wheeling along at a good rate, 
and came suddenly upon a bridge perhaps 
twenty feet wide, over a stream about fifteen 
feet below the road, but it was only by 
chance that I noticed that there was not 
a sign of a plank on the bridge, and noth- 
ing under heaven to keep me from pitching 
over into the stream. I happened to have 
control of the car, and stopped in time to 
prevent such an accident. There were 
some new planks piled up beside the road, 
and I concluded that they were intended 
for the bridge, and as I had no great de- 
sire to wait until they were placed, I began 
to make a way to get across. I had got 
one plank over when an old farmer ap- 
peared on the scene and informed me that 
if I disturbed any more of those planks I 
would be in trouble. I made pretentions 
of being very much alarmed, and casually 
learned it was a public road, and that he 
had taken up the planks to replace with 
new ones the next day, as the road was 
traveled but little. The nerve of some of 
these Vermont farmers is beyond under- 
standing. After relieving my mind by a 
few well chosen words, better left to the 
imagination than to be accurately repro- 
duced, I threw a few planks across—and 
green planks are not the lightest things in 
the world—and with a few parting shots 
at the old man, who was violently protest- 
ing all the while, I went on my way. 
Imagine leaving a bridge open on a public 
road with not even a flag up! 

The roads over which I went had many 


of them never before been traversed by a 
motor car of any kind, and made many 
amusing scenes such as every driver has 
experienced in like localities. I had just 
labored up a long hill with my succession 
of stops and starts that I had become 
somewhat tired of, just going over the top 
and down the other side, and was passing 
a farmhouse where curious heads were in 
every window, when a young fellow came 
rushing out and said, “Can you stop her? 
Can you stop her?” and not caring to take 
any chances of any more cranking, I passed 
on, remarking, “Oh, yes, I can stop her 
easier than I can start her.” 

Another amusing incident occurred as I 
was nearing a farm house where a horse 
hitched to a buggy was tied to a tree. An 
old Irishman and his wife came running 
out of the house and tried to untie the 
horse, the man waving his hands and 
shouting, “Shut her off! Shut her off!” 
and the woman waving her apron as 
though she was flagging a train and yelling 
at her highest pitch, “Go way wid it! Go 
way wid it!” Seeing the horse was not 
alarmed, I stopped and asked them how 
they expected I was going to “shut her 
off,” and “go way wid it” at the same time, 
and as the horse had not even pricked up 
his ears, their curiosity overcame their 
fright, and they had a good laugh, saying 
they had never seen a “bile wagon,” as he 
insisted on calling it, and had no idea what 
it was going to do. 

The remainder of my trip was devoid of 
any accident worth mentioning, and was 
really quite enjoyable. 

The last event of any importance was 
amusing and startling, and furnished a very 
fitting finale to such a day as I had spent. 
I had arrived home and thought I would 
run into the barn, which is situated at the 
foot of a slight grade. The big rolling 
door was closed, and just as I started down 
the grade I attempted to put on my brake, 
but in some way my crank, which I car- 
ried on the floor of the wagon, had got in 
front of the foot lever and I was unable to 
make any impression on the progress of 
the car, and all of a sudden, bang! I struck 
the big door full in the face and over it 
went, clear off the hinges, and if the sud- 
den blow had not stopped the engine I 
might have been going yet. I had made 
up my mind I would not tell any one about 
anything but the pleasant parts of my trip, 
but this incident served to make me the 
aim of a great many remarks. 

Since this trip I have covered something 
like 5,000 miles with the same car, and to- 
day it is running apparently as well as 
when new. I have had a good many ex- 
periences since that would be interesting, 
but never have I had quite as many in a 
single day. 


Not a new automobile has appeared in 
Topeka for eight days. Is the craze dying 
out?—Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 
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Some Experiences With a New Car. 
By Everett E. RicHMonp. 


Having been in the auto business for the 
last three years, it has been my luck to 
“run up against” some pretty queer expe- 
riences with “benzine buggies,” and the 
series of trials with the machine of which 
I am going to narrate, was probably the 
most interesting of all my experiences. 
Automobiling is a sport of its own, and a 
seemingly interminable series of mishaps 
is only an incentive to the true sportsman. 

The car which forms the nucleus of this 
narration was a four-cylinder, 20-h. p. tour- 
ing car of standard make and reputation 
for reliability. It was a new car built on 
a rush order, and I was to drive it from 
the factory to the owner’s home, a distance 
of 115 miles across country over some of 
the worst roads in New England. I had 
operated this make of machine before, but 
never under just such conditions as I was 
then asked to, so I was careful to go all 
over the car and inspect everything as far 
as possible, as a preventative measure 
against an early breakdown. 

After getting all our paraphernalia stowed 
in the baskets and having the tanks and 
lamps filled, we started off fine and dandy. 
We bowled along through the city on the 
second gear at a ten-mile gait, but when 
we came to the open country, we threw 
in our high gear and opened her up, just 
as a preliminary test for speed. There was 
one thing that bothered me, however, and 
that was the fact that the engine answered 
the spark advance much better than it did 
the throttle. Giving the engine more gas 
did not seem to raise the speed in propor- 
tion to the mixture. Nevertheless, the 
power seemed to be sufficient on the level, 
so it remained to be seen how the car 
would act on the hills, some of which were 
very steep. 

It was not long before we came to one, 
a very slight grade with a long approach. 
We should have been able to take it on the 
high gear with the momentum we had ac- 
quired from our speed on the level, but 
at the very first sign of a grade the en- 
gine slowed down and would have stopped 
had I not let her back into the second gear 
immediately. I had no doubt that it would 
climb on the second gear all right, but it 
still slowed down as I pushed the spark 
advance lever all the way down, and the 
immediate effect was a tremendous knock- 
ing in the engine. This was caused by ex- 
ploding the charge too early on the com- 
pression stroke, and the spark lever should 
not have been set so such a thing could 
occur. She would undoubtedly have 
climbed the hill on the second gear, but on 
account of the knocking I let her back into 
the first gear, and then she climbed all 
right. 


VALVE MECHANISM OUT OF ADJUSTMENT. 


When we got to the 'top of the hill, we 
stopped and got out to find what the 
trouble was. We removed the bonnet and 
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took off the yoke that held the inlet valves 
to the engine, thus releasing the valves and 
valve housings together. One cause for 
our speed on the level and our failure on 
the hill was immediately apparent. One 
valve which should have a lift of at least 
3-16 in. only lifted about 1-16 in.! No 
wonder the throttle had so little effect. 
Our engine could get just enough gas to 
keep it running on the level, and as it drew 
in such a light charge, the compression 
amounted practically to nothing. Of course, 
as no power was used on the compression 
stroke, the engine picked up in speed, and 
as the load on the level was very little, it 
naturally ran fast. The defect was very 
easily remedied by giving the valves more 
lift, and in a few minutes we were coasting 
down the other side of the hill, congratulat- 
ing ourselves on our discovery, and on the 
fact that we would climb all the rest of the 
hills easily. The road was deep with sand, 
so we had to shut down on our speed and 
go along on our second gear. We had a 
few miles of this, and then, on turning a 
sharp curve, we found ourselves before a 
veritable mountain. However, the road 
was good and hard, and we anticipated no 
trouble. We were climbing all right on 
our first gear when all of a sudden the en- 
gine slowed down, gave a couple of chokes 
and stopped. I jammed on the emergency 
brakes, but they failed to work, so I dropped 
the sprag which stopped us with a jerk, 
but the carriage had gained hardly any 
momentum, and it did no harm. After 
geiting out and tightening the emergency 
brakes, we began to look for the trouble. 


GASOLINE TANK TOO LOW. 


We looked over and tried all the electri- 
cal connections, and found them all right, 
and I saw no reason why the engine would 
not start; so I turned the engine over a 
couple of turns, but there was “nothing do- 
ing.” I then pressed the flushing pin on 
the carburetor and I noticed that the usual 
metallic click that indicates the return of 
the float to its seat was missing. I ftyen 
reasoned that there was no gasoline in the, 
carburetor, and immediately it occurred to 
me that the tank must be lower than the 
carburetor, for we were on a very steep 
grade and the gasoline in the tank was quite 
low. Once the trouble found, it was easy 
to remedy it, so I took off the filler plug 
and blew into the tank as hard as I could 
to get a pressure. I then put the plug in as 
quick as I could, without losing much air. 
One plug had a small hole in it, to allow air 
to pass into the tank, and this we plugged 
with a match. The air drove the gasoline 
into the carburetor so it flushed all right. 
It was then an easy matter to start the en- 
gine, but not so easy to start the car on 
that grade, for the clutch, which was of the 
flywheel type, held in by two stiff springs, 
would not hold; so we backed down the 
hill and got another start. We got about 
half way up the hill when the engine re- 
peated its previous performance. The air 
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in the tank had evidently leaked out, and 
we saw that it would be impossible to keep 
a pressure in the tank all the way up the 
hill. We got out and sat down under a 
tree, and got our thinkers into action. All 
of a sudden my thoughts materialized into 
a scheme, and calling to my :ompanion I 
aroused him and we got into the machine 
and backed down the hill. 


WENT UP BACKWARDS. 


When we got to the bottom I backec the 
car around and started up hill backwards on 
the reverse. It was slow but certain, for 
the tank was then higher than the carbure- 
tor and the gasoline had to flow. It was 
not the first time I had climbed a hill on the 
reverse, for only a few weeks before I had 
to do the same trick with a single cylinder 
car that was geared too high on its slow 
speed ahead. 

At the top of the hill we turned around 
and coasted down the other side. As we 
were going down, I noticed a decided 
squeaking, apparently in one of the front 
wheels. At the bottom of the hill we 
stopped and found the cap on the hub of 
the left front wheel so hot that it scorched 
the hand if touched. My first thought was 
that the bearing had become overheated, but 
on taking off the cap it was found that it 
had been screwed so far on the hub that it 
rubbed against the jamb nut on the end of 
the shaft. We put it on again, being care- 
ful not to screw it up as far as before, and 
we had no farther trouble from that source. 


CIRCULATION STOPPED BY WASTE. 


The road now became a series of hills, 
and it became a case of alternate climbs and 
coasts with us. On one very steep hill I 
decided it would be better to shut down 
the engine while descending, and let the 
carriage drive the engine, in preference to 
using the brakes. But the engine appar- 
ently had no desire to stop exploding, for it 
kept right on after the spark switch was 
thrown out. I saw by the kick it was mak- 
ig that the engine was overheated, and 
my frrst thought was that the pet cock on the 
hpttbm of the radiator, which was of the 
cellular variety, had jarred open and allowed 
the water to escape unnoticed. However, 
on taking off the filler cap, we found the 
radiator nearly full of water. We saw 
that there must be a stoppage in the circu- 
lating system somewhere, for the pump was 
all right. We began to loosen the hose con- 
nections to the radiator, and at the first 
one we loosened we found a wac of waste 
stuffed in the pipe. How it ever came there 
is more than I know, but there it was, and 
it effectually solved the secret of our trou- 
ble. After allowing the engine to cool 
down a little, we started off again, wonder- 
ing what our next trouble would be. It 
was very evident from the luck we were 
having that the car had never been sub- 
jected to a thorough road test by the com- 
pany, or if it had, everything was altered 
in the final assembling. We were giving 
the car the first real road test, and it was up 
to us to adjust the parts as we went along: 
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GOVERNOR BREAKS. 

I would have been happy if-it had mere- 
ly been a case of adjusting parts, but we 
soon had an accident that no operator, no 
matter how skilled he might be, could .pos- 
sibly repair on the road. We were coast- 
ing down a hill, allowing the carriage to 
run the engine, when suddenly there was a 
tearing, grinding noise that shook the car. 
It was all over in a second or two, but we 
knew that something had gone. We threw 
in the spark to see if the engine would run, 
but run it would not. We stopped and made 
an examination, and our spirits took an 
awful drop when we found the trouble. 
One of the governor weights in the reduc- 
tion gear case had broken off, and not be- 
ing able to get out, it tore the teeth out of 
the gears and knocked in the aluminum 
casing. Both gears were completely 
ruined, and we saw that we were stalled 
for sure. So, pushing the car to the side 
of the road, we left it and started for the 
village, which, according to the sign post, 
was three-quarters of a mile away. It 
proved a much longer walk, but we finally 
reached the village and put up at its solitary 
inn. 

We cleaned up and then went to find a 
hay motor to tow us in. We were fortu- 
nate to find a kind farmer who was willing 
to tow us in for the modest sum of $5, and 
we had no alternative but to accept. We 
began to hope that we would not be sub- 
jected to the tender mercies of such people 
for any great length of time. 

Before setting out to bring the car in, we 
sent a telegram for new gears. On the 
following afternoon we received them, and 
with the aid of the local blacksmith we 
got them on. At the same time I set the 
timer so the engine could not explode so 
early on the compression stroke and cause 
pounding when the spark lever was ‘in its 
extreme position. Our whole expense for 
that accident amounted to about twenty- 
five dollars. 

On the following morning we filled our 
tank with twenty-five cent gasoline, and 
left the village with gladsome hearts. We 
felt that we had been up against it hard, 
and we were anxious to reach home, which 
we were fast nearing. I knew that nearly 
all the parts needed readjusting, and my 
one desire was to get it into the station, 
pull it down, and do the work that should 
have been done in the assembling. 

The roads were fairly good the rest of 
the way, and we traveled on our high 
speed most of the time, and just enjoyed 
ourselves. We were fated to have no 
more accidents on that trip, and that even- 
ing about seven o'clock we rolled into the 
station, with everything working like a 
watch. 

The next day I took the body off the car 
and adjusted all the parts that needed it, 
and fixed things up in general. Since then 
that car has been run over a thousand 
miles, and it has never caused a minute’s 
delay or trouble, and its owner is a happy 
man. 


New Vebicles and Parts 


The Maxwell Car. 


The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., of Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., have now completed the first 
of each of the two types uf cars which they 
propose to manufacture during the coming 
year—a touring runabout and a light tour- 
ing car which are to be known as the “Max- 
well,” after the company’s designer and su- 
perintendent, J. D. Maxwell. 

The runabout model is fitted with a sheet 
metal body designed to carry two passen- 
gers and to provide space for carrying lug- 
gage, etc., on a platform extension in the 
rear. A feature out of the common is that 
this platform is made hollow, as it were, 
and provides a shallow compartment, which 
is accessible through a hinged trap-door, 
and can be used for carrying small packages 
or supplies. The dash is of the curved type 
and carries the spark coil and lubricating 
devices. 

The main frame is of pressed steel built 
up in the usual manner with cross members 
riveted to the outer sidepieces. Semi-ellip- 
tic springs, 1%4in. wide, are fitted in front 
and rear, the front springs being 24in. and 
the rear ones 38in. long. These rest upon 
tubular axles of 1$4in. and 2in. respectively, 
outside diameter which give a tread of 4ft. 
7in. Wooden artillery type wheels are fit- 
ted, shod with 2% in. tires. The steering 
wheels run on ball bearings and the rear 
axle on rollers. 

Wheel steering is fitted, the rotary motion 
of the hand wheel being converted into rec- 
tilinear motion by means of a bevel pinion 
secured to the upright shaft which meshes 
with a gear sector to which an arm is at- 
tached. A movement of the steering wheel 
swings this arm and moves the steering 
wheels to correspond. 

The motor is located in front of the dash 
beneath a bonnet. It is of the two-cylinder, 
horizontal opposed, water-cooled type with 
cranks set at 180°. The cylinders are 4in. 
bore by 4in. stroke, with a normal speed of 
1,000 r. p. m., and the engine is rated at 
8 h. p. by the makers. The cylinder heads 
are cast integral with the walls and the 
water jackets extend around the cylinder 
for the length of the piston-stroke and 
about the valve seats, but do not inclose the 
heads. The inner ends of the cylinders are 
ribbed, after the manner common in air- 
cooled engines. 

Each piston is fitted with three eccentric 
rings with oblique joints which are placed 
at the bottom of the piston and held in posi- 
tion by pins. A separate groove is provided 
for each ring. The connecting rods are 
made of bronze and are of U section, the 
curve being on the under side. Provision 
is made for taking up wear in the bearings 
at either end. At the wrist pin end the rod 
is split at one side and a portion of the ma- 
terial is cut away so that by tightening a 
stud bolt which passes through both of the 
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lips so formed, any looseness in the bearing 
may be taken up. The cap at the crank end 
is hinged on one side to the upper half of 
the bearing. A stud bolt on the other side 
passes through the cap and screws into the 
upper half. By turning this bolt the proper 
adjustment of the bearing can be secured. 
The crank is of exceptionally large diameter 
to counteract any tendency to springing, and 
is made of forged steel specially treated. 
The valves are all mechanically operated. 
The exhaust and admission valves for each 
cylinder are located side by side, and seat 
in a port formed on the upper side of the 
cylinder head. A cap cover screws into the 
end of the port directly over each valve. 
When this is removed, the valve beneath 
can be easily withdrawn through the open- 
ing. The guides in which the valve stems 
work are long so as to assure a positive 
alignment of the valve at all times. 


The bearings for the half-time shaft are 
located in a frame-like casting which fits 
between the top facing of the crank case 
proper and the cover. ‘When this cover is 
xemoved a view can be had of the cam 
shaft, cams and the plungers which operate 
the valves, and the crank and connecting 
rods below. If it is desired to reach the lat- 
ter group in order to make adjustments or 
repairs, the frame can be removed by loos- 
ening a few bolts, and with it the whole of 
the half-time mechanism, including the 
commutator for the ignition system. The 
crank and connecting rods are thereby ex- 
posed. 

The thermo-siphon system of water circu- 
lation is employed, no pump being required. 
The radiator is of the honeycomb type, spe- 
cially constructed to meet the requirements 
of the circulation system. Three gallons of 
water are carried, and it is said that during 
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the test runs the system has proved to be 
very economical in the consumption of wa- 
ter. 

Jump spark ignition is used, the system 
adopted being that employing a wipe contact 
at the commutator and a vibrator at the 
coil. The plugs screw into the top of the 
valve ports, and the commutator, as we 
have intimated, is secured to the removable 
frame attached to the top of the engine 
crank case. The cylinders are sparked in 
series and, therefore, but one coil is re- 
qnired. The dry batteries which supply the 
necessary electrical energy are carried be- 
neath the seat. 

The lubrication of the engine is especially 
interesting, the manner in which it is ef- 
fected being shown in the accompanying 
sketch: The pressure created within the 
crank case when the pistons move inward 
is conducted through a pipe to the oil reser- 
voir and used there to force the oil through 
sight feed drips to pipes which run to the 
engine cylinder walls. The end of one of 
these pipes is denoted in the cut by the let- 
ter P. The elbow E is screwed directly into 
the cylinder wall and through this and the 
pipe communication is established between 
the oil tank and the interior of the motor 
casing. When the piston is in the posi- 
tion shown by the full lines, the hole in the 
cylinder is uncovered and the oil drips 
through the hole into the connecting rod, 
which, as has been said, is of a U section; 
runs along it to the crank and through the 
hole H to the bearing surfaces. As the pis- 
ton moves inward, it closes the hole in the 
cylinder wall, and shuts off the oil supply 
until the tube T, which passes through the 
piston, comes opposite it. The oil then drips 
through this tube and drops onto the wrist 
pin bearing. The flow of oil, while orig- 
inally produced by the pressure created by 
the inward moving pistons, is still further 
insured by the vacuum formed in the crank 
case as the pistons move outward, which 
draws it in. 

Another uncommon feature in the con- 
struction of the car is that the engine 
crank case and change gear box are 
cast in one piece. The planetary change 
gear group is entirely inclosed within 
this casing and runs in oil. Two speeds 
and reverse are provided. The clutches are 
of the external band type and are adjustable 
from the outside of the gear box by means 
of screws fitted with locking nuts. 

In order that the line of power transmis- 
sion may be straight when the car is nor- 
mally loaded, the engine and change gear 
box, which practically constitute a unit, are 
so suspended from the frame that the rear 
end is lower than the front. The rear bear- 
ing of the gear box is designed to take up 
the thrust delivered to it by the weight of 
the gears and shafts. Four rings are 
formed in the shaft which fit into a corre- 
sponding number of grooves cut in the 
bushing. The thrust is therefore divided 
among these rings and the wear not so 
great as it would be if it were taken by a 
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single shoulder. This construction also 
makes the bearing practically oil tight. All 
bearings in the gear box and at the engine 
crank, with the exception of the one men- 
tioned, are babbitted. 

From the change gear box the power is 
transmitted to the rear axle by means of a 
propeller shaft fitted with two universal 
joints. This shaft is built up of a solid 
member and a tube which fits over it, the 
two being connected, for driving purposes, 
by means of a feather. Provision is made 
for the necessary amount of lateral move- 
ment between the two parts of the shaft, as 
the distance between the universal joints in- 
creases and decreases under the action of 
the springs. 

The driving power is transmitted to the live 
rear axle by means of a pair of bevel gears 
having a ratio of reduction of 3% to 1. The 
outside casing of this axle is built up in the 
conventional manner. The central casing is 
divided vertically, is of small outside diam- 
eter and strongly webbed. Into it are forced 
steel tubes, which are held in position by 
small screws. These tubes carry the spring 
supports and outside axle fittings, which 
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serve merely to support the hub brakes. 
The tubes are extended directly to the hubs 
of the road wheels and the rollers which 
support the driving shafts bear directly on 
their inside surface. Small rings are used 
to keep these rollers in place and they are 
themselves secured to the tubes, by small 
screws. 

Ball thrust bearings are placed on either 
side of the differential but serve merely to 
take up the thrust of the road wheels when 
the car is turning or running off the crown 
of the road. As the thrust from the driving 
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Rear AXLE CONSTRUCTION. 





pinion is taken up by a plain bearing be- 
tween it and the as the containing 
case and that from the larger gear is taken 
up by a roller which bears against its outer 
edge. This roller runs in bronzed bushed 
bearings so designed that a nearly perfect 
rolling contact is obtained. 

The differential group is of the spur gear 
type in which internal gears are secured to 
the driving shafts, and the intermediate 
gears are carried on a frame to which the 
bevel driving gear is attached. 

Two means of braking are supplied—one 
a pair of brakes on the hubs, which is of the 
double acting external band type; and the 
other the clutches in the change gear box 
for operating the reverse. 

The change gear lever is located at the 
right hand of the operator and the speed of 
the motor is varied by means of two levers 
located on the steering column which regu- 
late the timing of the spark and throttle the 
amount of mixture admitted to the cylin- 
ders. 

The car weighs about 750 lbs. when ready 
for the road and is said to have a maxi- 
mum speed of aproximately 30 miles per 
hour. 

THE TOURING CAR. 


The touring car is fitted with a side en- 
trance tonneau body, but the general con- 
struction of the chassis is very similar to 
that of the smaller car. The motor fitted 
is also of the double opposed cylinder type, 
having, however, cylinders of sin. bore and 
stroke, and is rated at 14 h. p. at the normal 
speed of 1,000 r. p. m. 

The wheel base of this car is 82in. and 
wheels are 30in. in diameter and shod with 
3-in. tires. 

A sliding gear transmission is used, which 
provides for three speeds and reverse with 
a direct drive through a jaw clutch on the 
third. One pair of the gears runs contin- 
ually in mesh, so that the lay shaft is con- 
stantly revolving, but at a lower speed than 
is the main shaft. The method of operating 
these gears is interesting. A foot pedal 
controls a locking device which holds the 
gears in position. To shift from one speed 
to another it js necessary first to release 
this lock and thén to move the change gear 
lever, which is bocated at the side of the 
car, to thg right of the operator, in to the 
proper position. The clutch is then engaged 
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MAXWELL OrLinG SysTEM. 


with a second lever which works over a 
notched sector. The hand brake is also 
operated by this same lever, so that it is 
necessary to disengage the clutch before 
applying a braking effort. 

Besides the band brake, a second brake is 
fitted, which is operated by a foot pedal and 
acts upon a band around a drum upon the 
transmission shaft at the rear of the change 
gear box. 

The car weighs in the neighborhood of 
1,600 Ibs., and it is claimed to have a maxi- 
mum speed of about 40 miles per hour. 


ele 
The Auto-Meter. 


A combined speed indicator and odometer 
for dashboard attachment is being placed 
upon the market by the Warner Instrument 
Company, of Beloit, Wis. A cut of the in- 
strument is shown herewith. The odometer 
is a standard Veeder instrument with both 
a trip and a season dial. The trip dial can 
be turned back to zero at the will of the 
operator, while the season dial registers up 
to 10,000 miles and then automatically re- 
turns to zero. 

The speed indicator is of the Warner In- 
strument Company’s own manufacture and 
is based on the principle of magnetic drag, 
instead of on centrifugal force. The dial of 
the instrument forms an armature for a 
permanent magnet located inside of it and 
driven from the road wheels of the car 
through a flexible shaft at a speed in pro- 
portion to, the rate at which the car is 
traveling. The dial is mounted or pivoted 
on sapphire jewels and is held in the zero 
position by a hair spring. Motion is com- 
municated from the road wheels to the 
flexible shaft through a single set of gears, 
a steel pinion on the lower end of the shaft 
and a gun-metal gear wheel fastened to the 
hub of the front wheel. All the fittings of 
the drive are furnished with the instrument. 
The lower end of the shaft is securely 
clamped and pinned to the steering knuckle 
of the machine, so that the driving gears 
cannot get out of mesh. The shaft is of 
ample size and the ratio of gearing is such 
that it will not exceed a speed of 850 r. p. m. 


in operation, which leads the manufacture 
to believe that it will easily wear several 
seasons. The shaft itself is enclosed in a 
woven brass and steel casing, strong and 
oil-tight, which is filled with oil to reduce 
the friction of the shaft. The friction is 
further reduced by the shaft being sup- 
ported on ball bearings at both ends. 

In accordance with the law of magnetic 
drag, the motion of the dial is proportional 
to the speed throughout its entire range, 
and consequently the instrument indicates 
slow speeds as accurately and distinctively 
as high speeds. The manufacturers state 
that they have had some difficulty in con- 
vincing users that the device does not indi- 
cate too high at slow speeds, as few auto- 
mobilists realize the difficulty of operating 
an automobile at less than five miles per 
hour. It is pointed out that four miles per 
hour is only a good walking pace. They 
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claim their instrument to be accurate with 
I per cent., and to show a speed so small 
that it is hardly perceptible to the eye. 

The instrument is secured to the dash- 
board, on the driver’s side, so as to be al- 
ways within his convenient range of vision. 
The shaft is carried down to the wheel hub 
either through or around the edge of the 
car body. The speed dial can be arranged 
to indicate up to 60 or 100 miles. 


Moore’s Automatic Valve Generator. 


We show herewith a drawing (sectional 
in part) of Moore’s automatic valve gen- 
erator, manufactured by M. E. Moore & 
Son Co., of Westfield, Mass., and designed 
for producing aceylene gas for automobile 
headlights. As the name implies, the chief 





AUTOMATIC VALVE GENERATOR. 


feature of its construction is an automatic 
valve which regulates the amount of water 
admitted to the chamber containing the 
carbide and thereby varies the amount of 
gas generated according to the amount con- 
sumed by the burner, and prevents the ac- 
cumulation within the generator of more 
than a certain predetermined pressure: 

The action of the valve will be more 
easily understood when the detail construc- 
tion and mode of operation of the genera- 
tor as a whole are comprehended. The con- 
taining case O serves also as the water tank 
and is provided with a cover which is se- 
cured to it by means of the studs and thumb 
nuts K and L. To this cover are secured 
two cylindrical tubes E E, which extend 
down into the tank. The carbide baskets, 
which consist of two concentric perforated 
cylinders between which the carbide is car- 
ried, are placed inside these tubes and are 
held in position by clamps S, which secure 
the cover plates W, upon which they rest, 
to choulders formed on the lower ends of 
the outer tubes. A packing of rubber be- 
tween these cover plates and the ends of 
the tubes makes the joints water and gas 
tight. 
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Automobiles for Northern 
California Stage Lines. 

The California Northwestern Railway 
runs north from San Francisco as far as 
Sherwood, 152 miles distant. The Eureka, 
Scotia and Camp Five line runs south from 
Eureka, Humboldt County, to Camp Five, 
36 miles. Between Sherwood, in Mendo- 
cino County, and Camp Five there is a gap 
of about a hundred miles, which must be 
covered by stage. 

W. A. Cross owns the stage line between 
Willitts (14 miles from Sherwood and until 
recently the terminus of the railroad) and 
Camp Five. During the past summer he 
has been making a trial of automobiles of 
various makes, and undertook to purchase 
three motor cars if an agent could show 
him a car that would make the round jour- 
ney and earry four passengers without dif- 
ficulty or overheating of the engine. 

On December 1 a San Francisco agent 
started for Eureka in a 30 horse power car 
and made the trip of 298 miles in 20 hours 
and 35 minutes without mishap. After 
demonstrating the car in Eureka and the 
neighborhood he made the trip from Camp 
Five to Willitts, about 100 miles, over 
rough, mountainous roads, with steep 
grades. The steepest hill to be surmounted 
is Rattlesnake Mountain, which is 12 miles, 
six to the summit and six down to level 
ground again. In the first two miles it 
ascends 800 feet. The test was so satisfac- 
tory that Mr. Cross ordered three 30 horse 
power cars, to be delivered in the spring. 

The difficulty of the trip may be gathered 
from the fact that several automobiles that 
have attempted it have been laid up for 
weeks. Twenty-four hours’ rain had fallen 
before the car went over the road, and the 
water in some places came into the ton- 
neau. 

During the winter it is practically im- 
possible to reach Eureka by land, as the 
mountain streams rise so high as to be 
unfordable by passengers carrying vehicles. 
At this season travelers reach Eureka by 
coasting steamer from San Francisco, and 
the mails are carried by pack mules. Mr. 
Cross owns 120 stage coaches, and intends 
to use automobiles on the road between 
Willitts and Camp Five first. If he finds 
that they do the work he will put automo- 
biles on some other routes. The automo- 
biles will carry three passengers on an aver- 
age, and the fare for the hundred mile trip 
will be $20. 

Trouble Over a Motor Bus Line. 

Citizens of Onalaska, Wis., are said to be 
much incensed over the action of the Auto 
Rapid Transit Company, of La Crosse, in 
soliciting support for an automobile line be- 
tween La Crosse and Onalaska, which was 
to have been in operation last summer. A 


large sum of money was subscribed by the 
business men of Onalaska for stock which, 
it is said, has not been delivered. Action 
in court is threatened unless the company 
makes a settlement. The company recently 
went into the hands of a receiver. 
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The American Motor Car Com 

pany’s 1907 Line. 

Two models, a roadster and a tourist, 
will be offered the trade during 1907 by the 
American Motor Car Company of Indian- 
apolis. Tllustrations of the roadster are 
given herewith, but no illustrations of the 
tourist model are yet available. 

The roadster is driven by a four cylin- 
der vertical, 5x5 inch motor, having offset 
cylinders cast in pairs. The valves are all 
on the right side, operated from a single 
cam shaft Cooling water is circulated 
by a gear driven centrifugal 
pump and returns from the top 
of the cylinders through a dou- 
ble connection to the top of the 
radiator. Ignition is by jump 
spark; plugs are located over 
the inlet valves and current is 
supplied by a high tension mag- 
neto or by battery. Lubrica- 
tion is provided for by a seven 
feed Lunkenheimer oiler on 
the dash. The clutch is a 
leather faced cone with auxili- 
ary springs under the facing. 
The change gear gives three 
forward and a reverse speeds 
on the progressive sliding pin- 
ion system. The drive to the 
rear axle is by a shaft with two 
universal and one sliding joints. 
The rear axle is of the floating 
type, with ball bearings. The 
front axle is I section, with re- 
versed Elliott pivots cross connected in 
front. 

The frame and spring suspension are the 
unique features of the car. The springs 
are of the ordinary semi-elliptic type, but 
the frame is hung beneath the axles by 
long links and raised forgings. The frame 
resembles an ordinary pressed steel frame 
for semi-elliptic springs turned bottom up. 
Its lower edge, which is 10% inches from 
the ground, is the lowest part of the car, 
and this permits the use of a perfectly flat 
sheet for the dust pan. Rubber buffers are 
provided to prevent the frame striking the 
axle during the recoil of the spring. 





The wheels are 36 inches in diameter; the 
front ones are solid, with 3% inch and the 
rear ones with 4 inch tires 

Gasoline 1s carried in a 24 gallon tank 
in the rear, and is fed by pressure to a 
small tank on the dash, thence by gravity 
to the carburetor. 

The wheel base is 106 inches, and the 
weight is stated to be 2,360 pounds. The 
car is geared to make 60 miles per hour 
at 1,200 r. p. m. of the motor. The entire 
body is very low, although the seats are 
roomy. At the rear is a platform for carry- 





Front View oF AMERICAN ROADSTER. 


ing luggage. During a recent long trip the 
average mileage per gallon of gasoline is 
stated to have been 11% when using bat- 
tery ignition, and 144% when running on the 
magneto. 

The tourist is a five passenger touring car 
and in most details corresponds to the road- 
ster. The frame and springs are different, 
however, as the roadster syispension is be- 
lieved to be adaptable only to high speed 
work. In the tourist a frame of the ordinary 
type is used, with three point spring suspen- 
sion. Front and rear wheels are 36x4 inches, 
and the wheel base is 116 inches. Gasoline 
is fed by gravity from an 18 gallon tank. 
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PLAN VIEW OF CHASSIS OF THE AMERICAN ROADSTER. 


The motor and change gear are supported 
from the frame, and there is no sub-frame, 
as in the roadster. The pivots are cross 
connected at the rear of the axle, as the 
frame in this model does not offer any 
protection to the cross connection. Paint- 
ing and upholstery are said to equal those 
on the highest priced cars. 


An Attempted Motor Bus Line in 
California. 

J. C. and George B. Long, proprietors of 
several stage lines running out of Susan- 
ville, Cal., inform us that they purchased a 
16 horse power steamer November 1 for 
their line from Susanville to the railroad 
station at Doyle, a distance of 45 miles. Af- 
ter it had been in service about two weeks 
the water froze in one of the pipes, causing 
it to burst. This damage was repaired, 
but as it gave some trouble afterward it 
will not be used on the stage line regu- 
larly until next spring, when they purpose 
buying another car. They think two cars 
will be required to make a success of the 
use of motor cars on this stage line. 


War Automobiles. 

One of the features of the Boston Show, 
March 9 to 16, will be an exhibit of cars 
equipped as they will te by the Government 
in time of war. Some will be partially ar- 
mored and provided with Gatling guns and 
ammunition cases; others will be equipped 
for carrying dispatches, and others for tele- 
graph service. The Red Cross will be rep- 
resented by an automobile ambulance, 





Competition for Military Motors. 

The heavy motor ve- 
hicles suitable for military purposes from 
Paris to Marseilles and back has just come 
to an end. The honors of the competition 
rest with the Darracq-Serpollet Company, 
which entered two trucks and an omnibus. 


competition for 





ONE oF THE Reo Motor Buses 1n Use on VAN Ness AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
(See article on page 731 of Horseress Ace for November 21 last.) 


The Motor Car in the Army. 

Quartermaster General Humphreys. of the 
United States Army. in a speech delivered 
at the dinner given at Washington December 
14 by the special invitation committee of the 
A. L. A. M., told of several instances where 
the automobile had facilitated the work at 
army posts, and expressed himself in favor 
of esfablishing an automobile corps in the 
army. In order to do this it would be nec- 
essary to establish a department for chauf- 
feurs at West Point or at some military 
post. The greatest difficulty they had to 
contend with in using the automobile in 
the army had been in procuring competent 
drivers. 

He seemed to think the motor car would 
be used eventually for heavy hauling, but 
did not mention what he thought of it as 
a means of transportation for soldiers. 


Commercial Vehicle Notes. 


Charles H. Davis, manager of Ringling 
3rothers’ circus, denies that the circus will 
travel by automobile instead of by railroad 
next season. 

Edgar F. Clarke and I. F. Bishop are to 
form the San Diego (Cal.) Package De- 
livery Company, for delivering packages 
with motorcycles. 

It is reported that the Couple-Gear 
Freight-Wheel Company’s truck. described 
in our issue of October 31, has made a suc- 
cessful ascent of Mt. Wilson, near Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

The Post Office Department has closed 
a contract with the Johnson Service Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, for three steam auto- 
mobiles for delivering and collecting mail 
in Milwaukee. The company will furnish 
the cars, drivers and repairs at $3,500 a 
year for each. 
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MAKING SOME REPAIRS ON THIS 
1906 QUEEN BEFORE SHOOTING. 


THIS “HOT ROD’ CAR OF ABOUT 1910 
GETS STOPPED BY A COP, BUT WE 
DON'T THINK IT WAS FOR SPEEDING. 
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ERIC LINDEN AND CECELIA PARKER SEATED 
IN A STANLEY STEAMER TOURING 


THIS 1907 MAXWELL DOESN’T LOOK BIG 
ENOUGH TO HOLD ALL THESE PEOPLE! 
LET’S HOPE THEY DON'T ALLOW SYDNEY 
GREENSTREET TO CLIMB IN. (CRASH! ) 


Auto Again Furns 


They’re off. Barney Oldfield at the steering tillof t 
against Andy Clyde and the motorized surrey iMa 
Nineties.’’ Probably the movie impressarios of @ w 
backward age we now are living in. 


EARLY SCREEN ACTOR EARLE WILLIAMS AT 
THE WHEEL OF A RAKISH GERMAN AUTO. 





IN THE “MOWES 


RICHARD DIX SEATED IN A 
1902 PIERCE-ARROW IN A 

LYNNE CARVER AND TOM BROWN : — sa a oe 

TAKING A RIDE IN A BUICK OF nr nee 

1906, USED IN “MAYTIME,” A 

PICTURE STARRING JEANETTE 

MacDONALD, NELSON EDDY AND 

JOHN BARRYMORE. 


rnshes Movie Theme 


IN A SCENE FROM “CHEERS FOR 
MISS BISHOP’’ WE FIND ACTOR 
WILLIAM GARGAN AT THE WHEEL 
OF THIS 1902 PIERCE— ARROW. 


g tillof the 1904 curved dash Oldsmobile is starting a race 
urrey (Mack Sennett’s latest comedy, ‘‘Speed in the Gay 
os of @ will be using our latest 1932 cars to prove what a 


FORMER CHILD ACTRESS JANE WITHERS GLENN FORD AND JANET BLAIR SEATED 
AND JACKIE SEARLE SEATED ON THIS IN A 1906 BUICK. IN A 


CLASSY 19°99 CADILLAC TOURING CAR. SCENE FROM “GALLANT JOURNEY.” 








October 5, 1904. 


LIGHT 
GASOLINE TONNEAU 


12-14 Horse Power (Honest Rating) 


THE HORSELESS AGE 


Weight 1700 Ibs. Price $1750. Canopy Top $200 extra 


New system of control makes the two-cylinder opposed riotor, which is placed for- 
ward in a removable bonnet, as flexible as a steam engine with none of its defects and 
limitations. 


High gear available for all ordinary speeds and grades. 


Gear changing 


by positive levers—no notches, no indices—making this the easiest of all gasoline cars 


to operate. 
seats of full carriage size. 


24-30 Horsepower Touring Car (Sog;New York) 


30-35 Horsepower Touring Car 


Light Electric Runabout, new model . . ...... 


Speed, two to thirty miles per hour. 


Lubrication automatic. Tonneau 


Materials and workmanship highest grade in every detail. 


$3500 
4000 
850 


+ 7 . * - - . . . 


Catalogue of Columbia Gasoline Cars and Glectric Pleasure Vehiclas will be sent on request 
also separate catalogue of Electrig Town Carviages of the coach class and Commercial Vehicles 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms, 134-136-138 West 39th Street (Opposite Metropolitan Opera House) 


Chicago Salesrooms, 1413 Michigan Avenue 


Boston Salesrooms, 74-78 Stanhope Street 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


To take the new “Dunlop” _, 
off the rim (the new rim) 
loosen one screw only—and 


off it comes. And the rim 
can be fitted to a wood wheel 
as easily as an iron tire; for 
the wheel-maker has only 
to deal with flat surfaces. 
Let us send you 
description. 








~~ “Made under the 
G. & J. patents (and there- 
fore of a construction long 
since past the experimental 
stage), with greatly improved 
features, affording its user 
the minimum of trouble, 
maximum of safety, 
and long honest 
service. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. HARTFORD, CONN..U.S.A. 


——--—_—_—# --— — — 

Leagues of pedestrians, whose efforts 
will be specially directed against automo- 
bile speeding, have recently been formed in 
London and in Brussels. 





E. Tronchet and Henri Chretien, two 
French astronomers, used an automobile as 
a traveling observatory in a study of the 
Leonides during 1903, a report on which 
has just been read before the Academy of 
Sciences. 





A franchise for an automobile line be- 
tween Locarno and the Italian frontier has 
been granted to Borella, Luigi & Co., 
Intra, Canton of Tessin. 





——— 


California—An Automobile Nirvana. 
By W. W. Everett. 


From the East to the West—from New 
York to San Francisco—the pleasures of 
autoism have gradually overcome the preju- 
dices of an appreciable quota of the popu- 
lace. Five years ago there were perhaps 
but thirty machines—all of the poorly con- 
structed steam runabout type—in the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco. The close of 1904 
will find over a thousand automobiles in 
general, generous use in the same locality. 
And why? Because this rapid growth is 
due entirely to the excellent touring facili- 
ties, encouraging roadways and auto im- 
provements, which have tended to heighten 


the intensified interests of the sport-loving 
people of California. 

It has been a most difficult matter for the 
automobile salesmen to overcome the preju- 
dices of those who owned the small pio- 
neering steam runabouts and those also of 
the friends of these early owners. It has 
taken years to efface the memories of the 
range of expensive repairs and the attend- 
ant delays which caused the general disatis- 
faction that existed in those days. Then it 
was that owners were happy when they 
secured a purchaser for their slightly used 
machines, no matter what the pecuniary 
loss incurred. To-day, however, all this is 
altered, for the improvements have been 
legion. The manufacturers have placed 
upon the market the light and heavy tour- 
ing cars. With the latter’s advent have 
come fewer repairs, shorter delays, in- 
creased power and capability to partake of 
and enjoy longer country touring trips. 
Akin to the advance from the horse car of 
the city’s streets to the rapidly moving trol- 
ley car transportation facilities has been the 
development of the splendidly constructed 
gasoline automobile, from the cheap, 
spindly, troublesome steam machine of 
1900. There is one thing an automobile 
manufacturer and an automobile purchaser 
must have deeply impressed upon their 
gray matter, and that is, do not send to, and 
do not try to bring into use in San Fran- 
cisco any machine that is not strong enough 
in its structure to stand rough pavements 
or roads and in its power to negotiate the 
hills of that city. 


To be an automobile monomaniac of the 
first order in California, one must be the 
proud possessor of an automobile, be it ever 
so humble in its pretensions. There is a 
thrilling “world is yours” sensation in con- 
nection with such an ownership that is not 
at all comparable with that of any other 
mode of locomotion. What wonder then, 
in all leisure moments, that the enthusiast 
arrays himself in the peculiar, disguising 
garb of his ilk and battens down for a 
tussle with the elements and proceeds to 
lose all sense of time, place and occupation 
in the pleasure, anticipated and actual, of 
an out-of-town tour. For the lover of Na- 
ture’s al fresco fetes, or the prosaic indi- 
vidual who merely loves to annihilate space, 
there is an allurement which belongs solely 
to this fast-developing sport. And the 
Golden State affords the most varied possi- 
bilities to the true enjoyment of automo- 
biling. 

Distances are expansive in California. 
The roads are of all classes, from excellent 
to poor, but the automobile covers them 
from one end of the State to the other 
without hesitation. Odious are comparisons 
between the roads and thickly populated 
conditions of rural Europe, where the na- 
tional governments care for the by-ways in 
every district, and the roads in this western 
land of romance, of sunshine and pictur- 
esque attractions. There is not a single por- 


tion of this State that does not afford an 
interesting terminus for an automobile trip, 
no matter whether it be one of a day’s pass- 
ing from the thickly populated streets of 
this metropolis. 

There is an astonishing variety in scenic 
tones, while the concurrent difficulties en- 
countered on the road are as nothing to the 
traveling motorists. The highways are al- 
ways passable, with reservations for an oc- 
casional stretch of adobe met with during 
or immediately following a winter’s rain- 
storm. As to the byways, the power of the 
touring car forms the equation of possibil- 
ity. The motorist can always beat a re- 
treat, with no feeling of ignominy or loss of 
glory, when he encounters a cul de sac or a 
sample of the perpendicular awaits his ven- 
turesome attempt. It is a questing spirit, 
however, which incites the auto-rover to in- 
vestigate every byway and unbeaten path, 
since it is along these that’the real delights 
hide themselves, The road maps are the 
guide-posts during the long State-wise 
tours, but, unfortunately, the early stages of 
motorism have not as yet permitted the 
publication of these essential factors in 
thoroughly successful long-stage trips. The 
country people are anxious and willing to 
aid the driver in maintaining the correct 
route and in supplying whatever essentials 
he may need in oils and water and what- 
ever else they may have at their disposal. 
California’s good fellowship is found from 
one end of the commonwealth to the other, 
and where it is not discernible, it can be 
placed to the account of some motorist who 
failed to realize that there were others in the 
world than himself. Right here it is only 
just to state that the general corps of auto- 
mobile owners are taking steps everywhere 
to uphold the truest feeling of co-operative 
driving, and seldom, if ever, do you hear 
complaints from the countryside. 

With a 12-h. p. car nothing is impossible 
in California. Much is to be enjoyed in 
even one of only 6 h. p. It is not wise, 
however, to purchase a touring car of less 
than 12, for the autoist always desires to 
feel that he has plenty of power up his 
sleeve to be utilized in an emergency, such 
as fording a creek where he can securé no 
run, in order to carry the graded bank on 
the opposite side. The strain of driving is 
entirely eliminated in an adequate powered 
machine, and the tourist does not need more 
than six weeks’ experience to fully maintain 
this contention. The salesman may en- 
deavor to convince you to the contrary, but 
pay no attention to his argumentative prem- 
ises, but listen to the experience of those 
who have driven the necessary experimental 
years. 

California abounds in beautiful touring 
possibilities. Perhaps the longest single, 
continuous trip is from San Francisco to 
the southern boundaries of the State. 
These tours can be taken easily and prove 
most delightful in every respect. The 
roads are good, with only two or three un- 
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favorable stretches en route. The road cov- 
ers a distance of about 489 miles from end 
to end, and should be negotiated in about 
four stages in order to obtain the best 
recreation. The machine can leave San 
Francisco on Monday, for instance, reach- 
ing San Juan easily, the next day negotiat- 
ing Paso Robles over the San Juan and Jolon 
grades. Wednesday would find the auto at 
Los Olivos, while Santa Barbara would seem 
the conclusion the following day. Numer- 
ous detours can be taken during the run 
down the State, while the scenery is mag- 
nificent from start to finish. The automo- 
bile encounters a change with each mile, 
and those who have been fortunate enough 
to cover this distance are extravagant in 
their praises of California’s auto possibili- 
ties. Everywhere gasoline and water can 
be secured in passing, and there are no ob- 
stacles to mar the supreme enjoyment of 
the journey. 

This is only one of several long-distance 
tours. There are others that have been 
made into the Yosemite and the mountain 
districts of the coast and higher Sierra 
ranges. The summer just closing has seen 
many automobile parties on the roads and 
byways, bound for the districts where the 
most picturesque conditions are to be met 
with. But all of the pleasures of California 
motoring are not to be found in these long 
trips. Flitting one and two day trips can be 
enjoyed in abundance in and around San 
Francisco. The beauties of the picturesque 
scenery to be found within forty miles of 
the metropolis, the redwood forests of 
Humboldt and Mendocino and Santa Cruz 
counties are as open volumes of an auto 
Baedeker, but their scenic effects can be 
found in shorter tours. The chuff-chuffing 
of the auto-car carries you along the Bay or 
Mission roads to the well-known Fourteen- 
Mile House, in San Mateo county. Turn- 
ing off this main thoroughfare at the end of 
its confines, you start up the slight grade to 
the summit of the first range of hills, where 
a magnificent panorama unfolds its natural 
beauties to your keen appreciation. On the 
left will.be the great bay, with its small 
sailing craft flitting over its whitecapped 
waves, while on the right you will be greet- 
ed. with the smooth surface of Lake An- 
dreas, one of the sources of the water 
supply of San Francisco. Glistening in the 
partly shadowing protection of the tree and 
fern-lined hills, there is no more beautiful 
scenery to be found in California, the great 
State of picturesque attractiveness. The 
onward road winds slowly down on the left 
banks of the lake and with each turn 
spreads before you the attractions that have 
made California called the Switzerland of 
America. It all brings to mind the May 
song of Hood: 

“Tis like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was born in bloom; 
The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume. 
There’s crimson buds, and white and blue, 
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The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 


One is prone to linger here until the 
shades of twilight cover all the poesy of 
nearby Nature with its re-invigorating 
nighttime quietude, and then the road is 
taken further toward the south. 

Passing through lanes of beautiful green- 
ery, crossing the small spring rivulets, 
pausing to pluck here and there the purple 
iris and the wild sun-flower daisies, you 
gradually wend your way until the great 
Crystal Springs Dam forces itself on your 
vision. The road has held you in its hyp- 
notism of Nature, and you leave its in- 
fluence with a feeling that the sordidness of 
urban life hold out no attractiveness for the 
homeward journey. 

This is a single trip on the San Francisco 
side of the Bay. There are many others, 
but on the Oakland confines you find many 
and diverse short trips which hold forth the 
strongest inducements for automobile ex- 
cursions. The photographs cannot display 
the attractiveness of the Niles Canyon tour. 
But twenty-seven miles from Oakland, over 
a road that is famous the length and 
breadth of California for its billiard table 
surface, you reach the commencement of 
the canyon is less than an hour. Passing 
the old-time town of Niles, you turn to 
your left and emerge in a half mile into a 
seeming solitude of ferns and trees end 
flowers. Down through the centre of the 
ravine tumbles a small river, which dashes 
over the channel stones with issuant mur- 
murs of unrest, and along its sides you 
cover a roadway which is level on its 
gravelly surface, with only a slight imper- 
ceptible gradient. In the warmest weather 
you ride under the cooling spread of the 
boughs, while the whole canyon effect is 
one of deep peacefulness and satisfaction. 
Wending your chuffing way slowly up the 
stream, here and there, you are greeted with 
the merry calls of those who are cooling 
themselves in the waters of the Creek Ala- 
meda or listen to the calls of the jolly, 
wandering country folk, who can be seen 
whiling away their satisfying Sunday vaca- 
tion under the spread of the oaks and wil- 
lows. There is a sense of isolation from 
all the troublesome features of life, and 
when the hour comes to travel cityward, 
you envy those who live nearby and wonder 
what Sunday or holiday will allow you to 
motor to one of California’s typical localities. 

These two trips can be taken as samples 
of what California and the district of San 
Francisco hold forth to the automobile en- 
thusiast the year round. Small wonder is 
it that the Eastern visitor who has once 
taken such holidays as these feels that no 
matter of entire living satisfaction can be 
his until his household Lares and Penates 
are removed to the shores of the Golden 
Gate and he commences to live as only 
those who can feel the invigorating influ- 
ences of California. 





—The Berkshire Evening Eagle, Friday, May 31, 1946 
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Automobiling in Berkshires 

Began as Another Diversion 
‘Don’t Abuse the Sport by Speeding,’ 


Auto Club Warned 


Its Members in 1902— 


Early Cars and Owners Recalled 


When the automobile hit Berk- 
shire County about 1900, which 
was four years after it was in- 
vented, records show thet people 
regarded it as another diversion, 
like croquet, hunting, golf, or even 
gambling for money. The very 
new and official Berkshire Auto- 


mobile Club innocently tipped its 
hand in 1902 by warning its mem- 
bers: “Don’t abuse the sport by 
speeding.” 

That summer the auto also car- 
ried weighty social implications, 
with Southern Berkshire cor- 
respondents writing, “Automobiling 
in Lenox is quite the fad this year 
emong the cottagers.” 

None commented, however, on 
the significant fact that the first 
auto in Pittsfield was a Mobile 
steamer, owned by Dr. Oscar S. 
Roberts; the second a Winton be- 
longing to Dr. F. W. Brandow, 
and that Dr. Frank K. Paddock 
and Dr. E. S. Robison followed soon 
after with horseless vehicles. 
These medical men, like doctors 
everywhere else, were determined 
to make the auto more than a 
sport or fad. They had used horses 
in their business from the start, 
and were fed up on Old Dobbin 
and his shay. Internel combus- 
tion, doctors and Henry Ford are 
credited in that order for making 
the auto a permanent institution. 

Dr. Roberts was so completely 
sold on cars that in 1902 he built 
Pittsfield’s first “auto station” for 
20 machines. It was known as 
the Central Automobile Station, 
and was at 224 North Street, be- 
hind the Pender Building and just 
north of today’s Bridge Lunch. 


Auto Club Founded 


Here was created the Berkshire 
Automobile Club, forbear of the 
present Automobile Club of Berk- 
shire County, with Dr. Brandow 
first president. Louis A. Merchant 
was secretary-treasurer and Frank- 
lin Weston was “captain.” His job 
was to map out and lead tours of 
the club over Berkshire County’s 
hazardous dirt roads. On the exec- 
utive committee were Dr. Roberts, 
Judge E. T. Slocum and W. A. 

hittlesey. Other officers listed 
were Dr. Robison, J. E. Colton, 
George F. Hall, E. S. Breed and 
Alden Sampson. 

Sampson later became an auto 
manufacturer, building the Samp- 
son motor truck in a factory later 
to be known as the Tel-Electric 
building and now part of the Eaton 
Paper Corporation. He was in bus- 
iness from 1905 to ahovt 1971 
building a number of trucks go in- 
destructible that many 14. uv 
years. His machines were hand- 
made, with a great deal of nickel 
steel in their mechanism, which is 
étill modern practice. 

The Alden pson Manufactur- 
ing Company also made chassis for 
the ~— utomobile Company of 
New York City. Specifications 
show it was “geared to 45 miles 
per hour, 88-inch wheel base and 


is priced at $5000.” Sampson once 
drove a Moyea touring car to New 
York in eight hours, a distance 
then of 190 miles, which was re- 
garded as quite a feat. His com- 
pany later became a unit in an as- 
sociation of car builders that just 
missed developing into another 
General Motors Corporation. 
Lion Damages Car 

One of Pittsfield’s “firsts” in auto 
his occurred the Saturday 
night of March 28, 1903 when W. 
W. Tracy's Grout two < seated 


steamer suffered lion damage in 


e Central Automobile Station. 
he lion’s name was Vic and she 
was one of two animals t got 
loose when a cage broke after a 


Vie loped into the auto station 
through an open door, which Man- 
ager Harry E. Jeffers slammed 
shut behind her. Alone in the ga- 
rage, Vic chewed up $30 worth of 
Tracy’s car, which Thomas E. 
Shea, the lion’s owner, made good. 
When Shea later saw with his own 
eyes how well the Grout stood up 
o an —. rene. he went ai) 

e wey an ught the car for 
himself, . 


Alden Sampson, successful truck builder, at the wheel of the minia- 

ture gas-driven auto he built for his son, Alden 3d, shown seated on 

the floor. Young Alden grew up to drive racers on the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. With them is young Whitemore Parker. 


From early descrintions the|for the tests. Samuel G. Colt 
Grout steamer was the playboy|timed the drivers over the 2100- 
sports job of 1902. A model driven {foot up-tilted course, and Charles 
up from New York, itself quite an K. Crane of Dalton came over the 
undertaking, “has the condenser in/crest first among gas cars with e 
front, made in the shape of # lo-/Winton in 62 seconds. City Treas- 
comotive cowcatcher with brass|Urer E. H. Kennedy led the steam- 
rods which gives it a very fine ap-|¢Ts to the top in 77 seconds which 
pearance. It is one of the largest;W@S unusual since steam cars 
steam wagons built,” the Resort|Usually ran away from all others 


News reporter observed. on the hills, 
Memorial Day Contest 

Memorial Day just 43 years ago 
was gala for Berkshire Automo- 
bile clubbers. While they frowned 
on reckless road races, the mem- 
bers encouraged hill climbing con- 
tests, and on May 30, 1903, they 
chose Briggs Hill on West Street 


Romance was not unknown in 
1903. In June the club had a moon- 
light run to Lenox, and dined at 
he Aspinwall “which has an elec- 
ric charging station for the cars.” 

nox autoists also were realists. 

cing the fact that cars 

orses didn’t mix. They conducted 
‘training lessons” at 9 each morn- 


High style in cars for 1902, shown by Arthur R. Birchard, Pittsfield auto dealer, and Gilbert L. West. The 
car is a product of W. H. Kiblinger Company, Orbin, Ohio, and belonged to West’s father, the late 
Mayor Harry G. West. It has been stored in the family barn more than 40 years. 





ing in front of. the Curtis Hotel, 
when local horses were brought 
g#round for their lessons. Cars were 
run about in front of them unti' 
the animals became used to it. 
However, Samuel G. Colt still re- 
members a_ better method for 
getting horses past his machine on 
country roads. 

“J would get out of the car,” he 
says, “pick a handful of grass and 
feed the horse while leading him 
along by the bridle. It worked even 
better than throwing a blanket 
over his head, because the grass 
took the animal’s mind off the 
car.” 

That electric charging station in 
the Aspinwall Hotel proved a con- 
stant embarrassment to T. S. 
Morse who held the agency in 
Lenox for the Waverley Electric. 
The county news reporter admon- 


ished his readers not to misjudge| 


the Waverley, writing, “It is all 
the fault of the owners when you 
see Mr. Morse towing a car up 
Church Hill. They run the bat- 
teries to the last notch before 
taking them for recharging, and 


they can’t climb the grade under fas 
their own power to the Aspinwall, |§ 


which gives a bad impression.” 


Morse counteracted this im- 


pression by staging parades of|f 
flower decorated Waverleys on 
holidays, using, you can bet, well| 


juiced-up machines. 
Other Cars Built Here 

In addition to the Sampson en- 
terprise, two other motor vehicles 
were built in Pittsfield between 
1904 and 1911. One, the Berkshire 
Automobile Company, was incorpo- 
rated in 1904 with Dr. William J. 
Mercer president and Fred A. 
Cooley treasurer and clerk. Re- 
organized in 1907 as the Berkshire 


Motor Car Company, William P.' = 


Wood took over the presidency, 
with Harry D. Sisson general man- 
ager. “Tested in the Berkshire 
Hills,” was the slogan of both 
corporations, but the new company 
was found wanting. By 1909 it had 
vanished. 

From 1907 to 1911 Herbert M. 
Stilson, a jeweler and watchmaker, 
headed the Stilson Motor Car Com- 
pany, with R. A. Barbour secre- 
tary. When his company suc- 
cumbed in 1911 Stilson moved to 
New York City. Both the Stilson 
Six and the Berkshire were made 
in the Whittlesey Building, 92 
Renne Avenue. The Berkshire re- 
sembled a Pierce Arrow, according 
to Raymond, C. Milne who owned 
one. 

Greylock was first scaled by a 
car in 1902 when Authoress Edith! 
Wharton’s chauffeur, Charles 
Cooke, drove her Mercedes to the 
top. The first big burst of speed 
from Berkshire motorists came a 
yeur later, on July 4, when Dr. 
Roberts’ new Grout driven by 
Floyd Knight won the race at 
— Park by making a mile in 
2.18. 


Records show there were many 
freaks among the 2500 makes of 
cars built the last 50 years. The 
huge Carter twin engine car had 
two 4 cylinder motors. The Gyro- 
scope car had a _ horizontal fly- 
wheel, supposed to give gyroscopic 
stability and no skidding. In 1910 
Sears Roebuck & Company sold 
cars by mail order, and the same 
year Goodrich come out with a 
leather tire with steel studs. In 
1923 Chevrolet had an air-cooled 
engine, and by 1925 all cars began 
to look alike. 


This Sampson truck posed for its picture 


s CoS 





in the early 1900s at the local freight station. Built in Pittsfield 


by the Alden Sampson Manufacturing Company, they were noted for carrying huge loads. Even an 
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AUTO STATION, 1906 


Alden Sampson died in 1909, and 
his widow, now Mrs. Charles H. 
Wilson, sold his truck manufactur- 
ing concern to the newly organ- 
ized United States Motor Company 
which combined the leading car 
builders of that time. Included in 
the short-lived new company were 
the Maxwell, Columbia, Stoddard- 
Dayton and Brush machines. 

Today’s slip-stream vehicles 
hardly resemble the 1902 converted 
buggies that chugged over Berk- 
Shire’s rutted dirt roads. Their 
builders advertised them as the ul- 
timate in comfort and power, many 
even quaintly adding, “The tyres 
are made of pure India rubber.” 

That’s more than the 1946 man- 
ufacturers can claim. 


PAIR DRIVE 1902 
CAR TO MEETING 


ST. LOUIS, June 2. ()— 
In a 1902 one-cylinder “St. 
Louis” automobile that re- 
sembles an oversize soapbox 
coaster, George P. Dorris, 72, 
and A. L. Dyke, 70, left today 
for French Lick, Ind., to at- 
tend the annual meeting of 
the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

At 25 to 30 miles an hour 
they expected to make the 
217-mile trip in eight or nine 
hours, allowing for possible 


' breakdowns. 


added trailer didn’t faze them. 
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Capitol Theater now stands. 





No, this isn’t a garage. 
snapped they were called automobile stations. This is the interior of the Mills huilding, where the 


In 1906 when the picture was 





HORSE AND WAGON |MAYBE IT WAS 


TAKE HARD ROAD 
TO REACH OAKLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 
15. (#)—An_ unidentified 
teamster asked Traffic Offi- 
cer Richard Cann how to get 
his horse and wagon across 
San Francisco Bay to Oak- 
land. 


By bridge? Not allowed. 
By ferry? Not unless the 
horse is crated. 

Cann brought out a map. 
You drive a horse and wagon 
from San Francisco to Oak- 
land via Alviso, about 75 
miles—or a good three days. 
It takes about 15 mintues to 
go over the bridge—by car, 
of course. 





ALMOST CONFIDENTIAL - 


Now a British inventor has orig- 
inated motor roller skates with 
which the user can travel 20 
miles an hour. Those already 
traveling on motor roller skates 
in England are required to carry 
a horn at all times and to wear 
a light front and rear at night. 


BLOCKING ROAD 
HE ADMITTED 


PORTLAND (Or.) March 
6. U.P)—Municipal Judge 
J. J. Quillin today took off 
his hat to one speeder. 

The speeder admitted he 
went 38 miles an hour in a 
20-mile zone, and the judge 
looked down at him. 

“I admire your forbear- 
ance,” the judge said. “While 
38 miles an hour is too fast, 
you are the first driver”... 
and the judge paused, “from 
California who ever went 
less than 50 miles an hour!” 


— By BOB CONSIDINE- 


(Copyright, 1947, by Internatione] News Service) 


A gentleman from New York 
writes in to say that the horse is 
here to stay, and proves it by 
stating that the last horse census 
showed 10,616,000 farm horses, 
all presumably employed, and 
4,000,000 mules, plus 400,000 
horses used for such chores as 
pulling carriages to church of a 
Sunday morning. 
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Double Solid Tires. 


While the tire problem for heavy vehicles 
is still unsettled, we observe that for omni- 
buses and medium weight delivery wagons 
the practice of placing two solid tires side 
by side is extending both here and in Eu- 
rope. Such an arrangement seems espe- 
cially favored for the driving wheels, which 
carry the greater weight, withstand the 
strains of driving and determine the ten- 
dency of a car to skid. At first sight the 
use of two separate tires placed side by 
side, in place of a single one of double the 
capacity, does not impress one favorably, 
one of the most apparent objections being 
the great width of the ground contact of 
each wheel, which would seem to result in 
a good deal of slipping at the outer edges 
of tire contact in turning. Upon closer in- 
vestigation, however, a number of advan- 
tageous features are seen in the arrange- 
ment. Evidently two tires, placed side by 
side on the same rim, have substantially 
twice the carrying capacity of a single tire 
gf the same size, and are equally effective 
for cushioning purposes when proportion- 
ally loaded. On the other hand, if the 
same amount of rubber was put into a 
single tire, the same carrying capacity 
might be secured if the tire was made suf- 
ficiently wide and flat, but in that case it 
would have less cushioning effect, for the 
reason that this effect does ndt depend 
solely on the compressibility of the rubber, 
but more on the deformability of the tire, 
and the latter would naturally be com- 
paratively small with a wide, flat tire. In 
practice, a tire of twice the carrying ca- 
pacity of another has usually considerably 
more than double the amount of rubber in 
it. Thus double tires would seem to allow 
of either greater carrying capacity or great- 
er cushioning effect than single tires with 
the same amount of rubber. There is also 
little doubt that double tires have a ten- 


dency to prevent a vehicle from skidding. 


Some Automobile Statistics. 


We have frequently had inquiries in the 
past in regard to the number of automobiles 
in use in the country, or the number pro- 
duced during the current year, but there 
has so far been little reliable data available 
on which to base an estimate, and we have 
therefore been unable to make a satisfactory 
reply to these inquiries. Now, however, 
that most of the important automobile 
States and cities keep an automobile regis- 
ter, it appeared to us possible to make a 
fairly accurate estimate of the number of 
cars in use, and as many of our readers are 
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undoubtedly interested to learn the approx- 
imate strength of the automobile movement, 
we addressed a circular letter to most of 
the officials keeping these registers, asking 
for data upon which such an estimate might 
be based. The officials very kindly re- 
sponded to our requests and furnished all 
the information asked for. 

Owing to the fact that sometimes’. when 
a car is sold by its owner the certificate is 
not returned, it is impossible to obtain ab- 
solutely correct figures, even for the States 
which keep registration lists, but we do not 
believe that any appreciable error is intro- 
duced in the figures by this fact. It has 
been our aim to make these estimates in an 
entirely unbiased spirit, and in case any of 
our deductions seem unwarranted, we shall 
be glad to print any criticism to that effect. 

In New York State the registration list 
was started in May, 1901, and on Septem- 
ber 1 last, 14,119 vehicles were registered 
Many of these are, of course, out of use by 
this time. The new registration law went 
into effect on May 4 last, when 10,036 ma- 
chines were registered. The Secretary of 
State estimates that between 3,000 and 
3,500 certificates were returned when the 
new law went into effect, showing that that 
number of the cars registered up to then 
were still in use. Assuming 3,000 to be the 
correct number, and adding the 4,038 which 
have been registered since May 4 last, we 
find that certificates have been issued since 
that date for 7,083 cars. From this should 
be deducted 5 per cent., which an actual 
count shows to be registered by non-resi- 
dent owners, and 350 (300 to 400, according 
to the Secretary of State) motor cycles, 
leaving roughly 6,400 as the number of cars 
owned in New York State. As the popula- 
tion of the State is 7,268,000 (1900 census), 
this gives one car per 1,130 inhabitants. 

The secretary of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission writes that on Aug- 
ust 31 the commission had registered 6,394 
automobiles and 929 motor cycles, not in- 
cluding the machines of manufacturers and 
dealers. It had issued 171 registration cer- 
tificates to manufacturers and dealers. 
During the month of August 497 machines 
owned by private parties were registered. 
The first registration certificate was dated 
July 21, 1903. The number of cars which 
have changed hands since that date, ac- 
cording to the number of certificates re- 
turned, is 820. 

According to a count, 11 per cent of the 
cars are registered by non-residents. Sub- 
tracting from the actual number registered, 
those owned by non-residents (700) and 
those sold, and adding one for each manu- 
facturer and dealer registered, we find the 
total number of cars owned in Massachu- 
setts to be 5,045. With a population of 
2,805,000, this makes one car for every 556 
inhabitants. 

The Secretary of State of Connecticut 
writes, under date of August 31: “The 


list ‘of registered automobiles in this office 
was begun May 23, 1903, and at the present 





date has reached 2,325. Of this number 
probably from 200 to 225 are from outside 
of Connecticut. The number registered 
during the month now ending was about 
130. We cannot give you any definite idea 
of the number of dead certificates, as no 
record has been kept, and in many cases 
we judge that this requirement of the law 
has not been complied with, but that owners 
of new machines are using numbers of old 
machines in connection with them. Con- 
sidering, also, that many people in South- 
western Connecticut have registered in New 
York, instead of in their own State, we 
deem it within bounds to say that the num- 
ber of motor vehicles in Connecticut at the 
present time is not less than 2,000.” 

As the last census credits Connecticut 
with 908,000 inhabitants, it has one auto- 
mobile for every 454 of its population. 

The Deputy Secretary of State of Rhode 
Island informs us that in that State there 
have been registered up to September 1, 800 
automobiles and 130 motor cycles. Twenty- 
eight dealers have also been registered. 
Non-residents do not need to register, and 
as the registration law went into force only 
the present year, we may reasonably place 
the number of cars owned in the State at 
800. The population is 428,000, giving one 
car for every 535 inhabitants. 

Although New Jersey has a registration 
law, it is somewhat difficult to obtain from 
the registration list the number of cars 
owned in the State, because registration 
began about a year and a half ago (March 
23, 1903), and a large number of the cars 
are registered by non-residents. The num- 
ber of registrations on September 1 was 
7,100, and there had been about 500 can- 
cellations, leaving 6,600. According to a 
count, almost exactly one-half are regis- 
tered by non-residents, leaving 3,300 cars 
owned in that State. ; 

In Iowa 759 licenses had been taken out 
prior to September 1. As five were issued 
to non-residents and 10 were cancelled, 
there were 744 cars in the State at that 
date. 

The assessment rolls of Minnesota show 
that 966 cars were owned in that State on 
May 1 last, 374 of them in Hennepin 
county (Minneapolis). It is reasonable to 
assume that by September 1 the number had 
increased to 1,000. 

In Maryland 524 cars have been regis- 
tered, about one-half of which by non-resi- 
dents of the State. Maryland may there- 
fore be credited with 260 cars. 

These are all the States in which official 
figures pertaining to the entire State are 
available. In the rest of the more impor- 
tant automobife States the chief cities keep 
avtomobile registers. 

Thus the City Clerk of Cleveland writes 
us that the total number of licenses issued 
there up to September 1 was 1,520; the first 
license was issued two years ago, in Aug- 
ust. Possibly 2 per cent are non-resident 
owners. During the month of August 64 
licenses were issued. 





The chairman of the Board of Automo- 
bile Registry of Chicago writes: “Reply- 
ing to your inquiry of the 3oth ult., I am 
pleased to submit the following informa- 
tion: Total number of automobiles regis- 
tered up to September 1, 2,415. List was 
started February 28, 1900. Motor cycles 
are not included in list. Proportion of non- 
resident owners registered, including sub- 
urbs, about § per cent. Cars registered dur- 
ing August, 1904, 118.” 

The County Clerk of Jackson County, 
Mo. (Kansas City), writes that he has is- 
sued 112 automobile licenses from June 20, 
1903, to September 1, 1904. They do not 
license motor cycles. 

The clerk of the Registration Bureau of 
Detroit furnishes the following informa- 
tion: Total number of automobiles regis- 
tered to September 1, 1904, 1,026 (since 
December 1, 1903), of which were non- 
residents, 10. During the month of 
August, 1904, there were registered 86. 
There were transferred to other parties 
from certificates issued, 11. 

The above figures from city registration 
lists are of comparatively little value for 
determining the number of cars in use in 
the respective States. All of these lists, 
with the exception of the last, were begun 
too far back to permit of even a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of the actual number of 
cars in use in the respective cities being 
made from them. In the case of Detroit, 
it is justifiable to conclude from the list that 
there are about 1,000 cars in use in the city. 

Pennsylvania also offers exceptional dif- 
ficulties in an attempt to estimate the num- 
ber of cars owned there. Registrations be- 
gan in May, 1903 and may be made in 
any county of the State. With the Pro- 
thonotary of Philadelphia, 1,056 cars had 
been registered until September 1, includ- 
ing 174 by non-residents of the State, leav- 
ing 882 registered by Pennsylvanians. Only 
14 were reported sold, but it is quite evident 
that more must have changed hands. Eight 
hundred would probably be a fair estimate 
of the number of cars owned in the Quaker 
City. In Allegheny county (Pittsburg) 
581 cars had been registered up to Sep- 
tember 1. Allowing for registrations by 
non-residents (about 1 in 40), and cars 
sold, Pittsburg would seem to have be- 
tween 400 and 500 cars. 

The following table gives the population 
and cars owned in the eight States for 
which official figures are available: 








State. Population. Cars. 
New York ........... 7,278,000 6,400 
Massachusetts ........ 2,805,000 5,045 
New Jersey .........+ 1,883,000 3,300 
Connecticut 908,000 2,000 
MEIMBOROER.. cciccccccsees 1,751,000 900 
Rhode Island ........ 428,000 800 
TOWER ovcccccescscecce eee 744 
Maryland ............ 1,188,000 250 

ROME. bctabcecncke . «18,462,000 19,439 


These eight States have less than one- 
quarter of the total population of the 
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United States, but it would, of course, be 
entirely wrong to estimate the cars owned 
in the rest of the States on the basis of 
relative population. The very fact that the 
above eight States have registration laws, 
while the rest of the States have none, 
indicates that in che former the automo- 
bile has become such a factor in public life 
as to call for legislative control of its use. 
However, some of the chief automobile 
using States are not included in the above 
list, as, for instance, Ohio, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. 

A comparison of the subscription list of 
the Horsetess AcE with the above list of 
cars owned in eight of the chief automobile 
States shows that the number of yearly 
subscribers in each State is closely propor- 
tional to the cars owned in that State. It 
would therefore seem justifiable to estimate 
the number of cars owned in States keep- 
ing no register from the circulation of the 
Horsetess AGE in these States. Almost 
exactly one-half the total subscription cir- 
culation of the paper is in the above eight 
States, so that on the basis of this propor- 
tion the total number of cars in use in 
the country is about 39,000. The number 
of cars in the different States, estimated on 
this basis, is as follows (approximately) : 
Maine, 450; New Hampshire, 525; Ver- 
mont, 525; Pennsylvania, 3,500; Delaware, 
75; District of Columbia, 200; South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana together, about 1,000; 
Texas, 250; Ohio, 2,200; Indiana, 1,000; 
Illinois, 1,600; Michigan, 1,500; Wisconsin, 
800; Kentucky, 200; Tennessee, 200; Mis- 
souri, 700; Kansas, 350; Nebraska, 250; 
South Dakota, 250; North Dakota, 150; 
Colorado, 300; Washington, 150; Oregon, 
150; California, 1,800; Arizona, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Indian Territory, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyom- 
ing together, 300 cars. 

JPOR SALE—Frevch togring car, vith op; doe 

cylinder, 14 h. p., $1,200; us g Dis- 
tance touring car, $400; Winton runabout, $200; 
steam runabout, with top and rear seat, $175; 


Long Distance runabout, in fine order, $350; 1904 
Cadillac, $775. C. Strathman, 175 East 120th st., 


New York. 
FOR SALE 


Best paying automobile business in Pennsyl- 
vania, situated in Pittsburg, the best city in the 
United States; complete machine shop, electric 
light plant, good agencies; business has paid 100% 
on investment in last year; best location in city; 
Price $10,000 cash. Address Lock Box 162, East 
Liberty Station, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRAND NEW 1904 20 HORSE-POWER WIN- 

TON, JUST FROM FACTORY; COM- 
PLETE WITH CANOPY, LAMPS AND FULL 
EQUIPMENT; NEVER USED; PERFECT RUN- 
NING ORDER; WILL MAKE BIG SACRIFICE 
FOR QUICK CASH SALE; GREAT CHANCE. 
ADDRESS R. A. C., 135 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR SALE 


Searchmont repair parts of every descrip- 
tion. 


FamMount ENGINEERING .Works, 
2652 Callowhill Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Vol. 14, No. 18. 


SALE OF OLDSMOBILES 


_ 1903 OLDSMOBILE, in fine order; single tube 
tires; price $225: 

1903 OL. OBILE, fine condition; Dunlop 
clincher tires; i 

1903 OLD$ BILE Delivery Wagon, with top, 
which can be removed in few minutes; guaranteed 
in perfect condition; all kinds of extras; cost 
$850; price $450. 

1904 OLDSMOBILE Runabout; latest model; 
used about 200 miles; looks new; price $485. 

HAYNES-APPERSON Surrey: 18 hb. p.; has 
surrey top, wheel steer; good order; $750. 

These are all bargains. Apply quick. 

Reapinc Automosizz Co. 

Reading, Pa. 








WANTED 


W ANTED— Reliable parties with capital to push 
auto specialty. Particulars to Lamb, care H. A. 


W ANTED—'o4 model D Crest, with tonneau; 
Ar order. H. F. Stevenson, DuBois, Pa. 


vy. — memetens —. or 
steam runabout; must cheap. Address 
The Fletcher Studio, Britton, S. D. ’ 


W ANTED—Desi ers and draftsmen; only tk-3e 
who have extensive experience on auto 


mobile work need apply. R. E. Old \ i 
pees pply. is Co. Lansing, 


[NTELLIGEN f, steady, reliable man wishes po- 
— ue base — cashier; understands 

machinery, electricity; would assist in repair dep’t. 

B. H., 671 Greenwich st., New York. . - 


APVERTISER wishes names of manufacturing 
‘ concerns who are coumoed to make automo- 
bile parts on contract. e are also in the market 
for second-hand machine tools in first-class condi- 
tion. Address C., care Horseless Age. 


W ANTED—Motor generator set, complete with 

rheostat, for charging a 24-cell Exide vehicle 
battery; current is single phase, 110 volts alternat- 
ing; state name of manufacturer and lowest price. 
A. M. Spencer, 2603 Newkirk ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UTOS painted, $10; first-class work guaranteed; 
A enrol $5 monthly. Reiss, 346 Ws3d st. 


UTOMOBILES stored, $5 per month. Will- 
A iam Felton & Co., 353 West 39th st., New 


York. Telephone, 1748—3 st. 

Cc — & CO., 5343 Ce ae ave., 
° Oo, upon request will mai * 

of genuine -anee in used m_ 


pr ee a ya carriages at the 
right price. a mer, Mfrs.’ A; 
152 Church st., near Chambers, New York. _— 


GEND STAMP to C. A. Coey & Co., 53d and 
Cottage Grove ave., Chicago, f oot 
list of second-hand sachlow ever for te 


1904 —s motor ae eet; 















































F. 











bile Company, 219-221 North Queen street, Lan- 
7 exchange—Two delivery line 


wagons (one gaso 

and one electric), Hansom and a Brougham 
for good four-cylinder touring car. East Sid 
Garage, 154 E. 57th street, New York. 





YOUR car or motor cycle sold on commission; 
write for particulars; established in 1899. 
Henshaw’s Agency, 288 Columbus ave., Boston. 


HAKE-UPS—A few only; all brass headlights, 
Ss salesman’s samples, at half cost to make; 


send for description. Miller Manuf: 
tS = up ler Manufacturing Co. 


SMASHED AUTOMOBILE LAMPS. 


repaired equal to new; French or domestic. We 
build new lamps to suit your cars. New York 
Auto Lamp Co., 302 West 53d st., New York. 


Thoughtful Mechanics 


Positions are open for thoughtful mechanics whe 
ee eS ee eee oe 
remuneration is determined, are desired. - 


Tuoxas B. Jarrzzy & Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 














LOCOMOBILE STEAMER, 


CIRCA 1900. 


WHAT ARE WE OFFERED FOR THE CAP 


LADIES SHOULDN'T PARK ON THE 
WRONG SIDE _ OF H 


? ETHICS OF 1903 WHEN 
} PASSING A - HORSE: 
FIRST PULL OVER TO 
SIDE OF ROAD; THEN 
KILL MOTOR UNTIL 
DOBBIN HAS PASSED... 


OR 


YOU MIGHT EVEN GET 
OUT AND LEAD DOBBIN 
PAST AS PICTURED TO 


THE LEFT; HOWEVER,}™ 


YOU'LL NOTICE THAT 
THE LADY OCCUPANTS 
OF THE BUGGY PREFER 
TO WALK. 


4 THE BARKER SHOUTS: 


‘“*HERE YOU ARE, FOLKS} 


SEE WASHINGTON 
50¢!"" 

WILL BE AN HOUR YET 

BEFORE HE SELLS THE 





December 23, 1903 





A Day’s Outing in a Runabout. 


By E. P. Hopces. 

Frank A. —— is a very “handy” man 
about machinery, and an accomplished ma- 
rine engineer, so when he proposed that 
we take the runabout to ‘Masontown, Pa., 
for a day’s outing—a distance of 40 miles 
the round trip, over unknown roads—I 
was not loath, for experience had taught 
me that a mechanical friend is under some 
circumstances ‘a friend indeed.” We saw 
to our oil and gasoline supply, tightened 
all bolts, jacked up and tested the wheel 
bearings, and, last but not least, laid in a 
modest supply of bread, butter, cheese and 
other cheer for our inner man. 

At 8 o’clock on a bright Thursday 
morning we started our sturdy 5 horse 
power four cycle, and moved down a pre- 
cipitous declivity, called a road by cour- 
tesy, to the flat bottomed ferryboat, which 
was pulled across the black waters of the 
picturesque Cheat River by a taciturn 
youth in blue overalls. This boat was con- 
nected by pulleys to a thick length of tele- 
craph wire extending from bank to bank, 
and the ferryman walked from end to end 
of his craft, pulling his heavy load across. 
Up the steep bank we moved steadily, the 
engine on low speed giving evidence of a 
reserve power, which, to judge by common 
report, we would need later. Soon we 
came to long undulating stretches of clay 
road, winding for miles along the right 
bank of the yellow Monongahela River, 
for here its turbid waters are augmented 
by those of the black Cheat in its 200 mile 
flow from Tucker County wildernesses. 
We tried direct drive, high speed, and 
found everything working like clockwork. 

Soon we came to the first *obstacle—a 
long, steep grade of yellow clay road 
heavily stoned with broken limestone, the 
usual method of “improving” highways in 
this corner of the State. We threw in the 
low. speed clutch and got about a thousand 
yards along when we noticed that the 
water was boiling merrily and steam com- 
ing from around the plug (of tank). As 
the hill was a very steep one the brake 
refused to hold, and the usual process of 
stoning the wheels was resorted to. 

The plug was well carbonized, so while 
Frank reclined patiently under a tree puff- 
ing at his big cigar I put on my “trouble 
coat” (overalls) and fell to oiling all places 
oilable and putting in a clean plug—I al- 
ways Carry three or four in case of emer- 
gency. The reverse clutch band was bind- 
ing, so I lubricated it well and loosened 
the binding nut a turn. By this time our 
“steam pressure” had moderated, and we 
moved on without loss of an explosion. At 
the top of the hill we sped along over a 
good undulating road, soon coming to a 
stone horse trough brimming over with 
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clear spring water. Ajiter filling our own 
thirst tanks we attended to that of the 
“machine,” which had about one-half a 
gallon left in the receptacle that held only 
2 gallons all told—entirely too small a 
quantity for hilly country roads. It was 
unfortunate, too, that this tank was lo- 
cated immediately over the cylinder, and 
received entirely too much convection of 
heat from it. I understand that the tank 
will be put farther away from the cylinder 
in next year’s car. 

We were now passing the noble estate 
or country residence of the Speer family 
of Pittsburg, a vast tract of virgin forest 
and rolling park land, where in early times 
General Lafayette visited and enjoyed the 
exquisite pastoral views over the historic 
Monongahela, which flows in a yellow 
stream mid green fields, a thousand feet 
below. The straight, well kept road 
tempted us to speed along regardless of 
danger. On we rushed, past wondering, 
browsing cattle and innocent herds of 
sheep ruminating in the shade of towering, 
umbrageous oaks and beeches. Noticing a 
peculiar noise from. under the seat we 
slowed down and stopped beside a rail 
fence whereon sat in silent wonder a heavy 
set man with imposing straw colored 
whiskers and smoking a corn cob pipe. 

Frank, by virtue of his engineering ex- 
perience, diagnosed our trouble as a 
“knock” in the engine. We laboriously 
removed our coats and took off the hand 
hole cover on the crank case. This hole 
was evidently made for the fist of an in- 
fant, but we managed to locate the knock 
in the piston pin bearing of the connecting 
rod. By means of the crowfoot wrench 
and much patience we tightened the of- 
fending “lost motion” and resumed our 
way, enthusiastic but covered to the el- 
bows with a mixture of lubricating oil and 
gtaphite, which by the way I can highly 
recommend as one of the finest indelible 
compounds ever discovered. Even the 
paste that removes grease will not remove 
the —— (hum) spot. 

We were now coming to a series of de- 
scents, where the road took us into lonely 
gorges, with steep forest covered slopes on 
either side. Beside a clear brook, rippling 
over mossy stones, we sat down and for- 
got our sorrows in the good cheer which 
had begun to steal from the wrapping pa- 
per and encircle our feet in the car with a 
pasty mess of food products. Cool 
draughts served to soothe our brows, and 
we moved away promptly at 1 o’clock, 
having but 4 miles to go, according to a 
rough signboard at the cross roads near 
the top‘of the hill. 

The road from here to Masontown was 
a succession of clay heaps interspersed 
with stretches of broken limestone. This 
“improving” is the work of a sort of plow 
or road machine which throws the clay 
into the centre of the road, which, after 
being mixed with broken stone, is al- 
lowed to stand until the wind and weather, 
assisted by the passing vehicles, beat it 


down to a passable condition, when the 
“supervisor” passes along in state, mount- 
ed on his buckboard, removing the loose 
rocks which dare to remain above ground 
after this heroic process. 


We drove into Masontown, an hour 
after the last halt, amid the greatest ex- 
citement. The grimy coke oven workers 
stopped shoveling to stare and remark; 
the boys hung on behind in respectful 
silence, and whén we pulled up in front of 
the hotel down near the end of the cob- 
bled street we had a motley throng 
around us. Mr. Grady, who owns the 
hotel, has been here twenty years from the 
North of Ireland, but he still keeps his 
accent intact. Resting one foot specu- 
latively on the front off wheel, he deliv- 
ered himself as follows: ‘“‘An’ es this the 
ting they call ottymobile? Well, yez es 
takin’ yer life en yer han’s aridin’ en et. 
For why? Well, Luke Smith, the loco- 
motive engineer, an’ me frien’, sed tu me 
t’other day: ‘Mike, Oi’ve been engi- 
neerin’ fur twenty years, an’ I can’t stop 
fur de life o’ me. The charm o’ the thing 
kapes me wid it.’ ‘Well, says I, ‘mark 
me words, Luke, somethin’s goin’ to hap- 
pen.’ Be jabers, next day comes the 
blood curdlin’ news that Luke had been 
killed under his locymotive, and six small 
childer to mourn his loss. Now, mind me, 
gintlemin, ye may go up hill and down 
dale for some time to come, but the ccm- 
plications of that divilish machine are 
sure, sooner or later, to get you into trou- 
ble;,I wouldn’t ride in wan iv thim ii the 
mayor of Masontown wad offer me a 
hunder’ thousand dollars in goold.” So 
saying, and mounting his sorrowful hay 
motorette, Mr. Grady, the grim prophet 
of Fayette County, ambled away into the 
neighboring wilds. 


Still determined to take our chances, we 
bought 2 gallons of good gasoline from 
the town plumber and started homeward, 
it now being 4 o’clock and darkness of 
night being due about 7. We sped down 
the hills rapidly until a bump warned us 
that one of the 2% inch double tube tires 
had mingled its air with that without. We 
found a gash an inch long in the shoe 
from a broken beer bottle, and spent forty 
minutes in patching it with tape and rub- 
ber cement. On we sped recklessly, and 
with the exception of having to renew our 
water supply had nothing of note to 
record until we arrived at the ferry on 
Cheat at 6:30, having made the return run 
in two hours, including the stops. We had 
used exactly two lubricators full of oil and 
5 gallons of gasoline. 


As we came into town the injured tire 
shoe collapsed with a loud explosion, 
which made the village policeman reach 
for his gun and then look sheepish. I 
forgot to say that the binding of the band 
clutches gave us quite a good deal of 
trouble, and would suggest that the lugs 
on these bands should be made heavier 
and broader, so as to give more release 
and play to the bands. 
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Just a Little Automobiliousness. 


By Harry B. HAINEs. 


Aiter my return from the New York- 
Pittsburg Endurance Run I found my 
sturdy auto awaiting me at the storage 
station, a bit dusty after its three weeks’ 
enforced idleness. All the tires were flat 
and apparently done for, and the whole 
machine presented a rather doleful appear- 
ance. The left rear wheel seemed dwarfed 
in compatison with the rest, the tire on it 
having exploded before I went away. In- 
cidentally I might mention that I sent it 
to be vulcanized three weeks ago, and it 
is still in the process somewhere. One pe- 
culiarity about tire manufacturers is that 
they will not hurry or be hurried. They 
invariably grow restless if rushed, and sug- 
gest that it would be better for the anx- 
ious auto user to buy a new tire than to 
wait for the old one to be fixed, invariably 
adding that it is always good to have a 
spare outer cover, and the old one would 
do very nicely for that purpose. 


FOLLOWED THE ADVICE, 


I found myself up against this proposi- 
tion, and after three days’ waiting I decided 
to be “victimized” and buy a new tire 
rather than wait longer for the old one 
to come back. I purchased one of the 
so called punctureless type, and have 
found it very satisfactory to date, but it 
has not covered its first hundred miles as 
yet, so I don’t want to boast. 

I, may be imagined that I was rather 
anxious to do some riding on my own 
hook, after my absence, but as a precau- 
tion I had the machine thoroughly gone 
over, and before taking it out had the me- 
chanic’s verbal guarantee that everything 
was all right. 

I decided to take a run to Plainfield, 
N. J., via Newark and Elizabeth, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles each way. I had ar- 
ranged to meet some friends in Newark 
and take them on to Plainfield with me, 
and allowed two hours’ time in which to 
cover the 16 miles from Paterson to New- 
ark. Perhaps I should have known better 
than to have made any auto engagement 
without: several hours’ leeway, but never- 
theless I didn’t figure things that way, and 
therein lies a tale. 

TIRE GOES WRONG. 

Everything went along nicely for the 
first 5 miles, and then suddenly the ma- 
chine began to steer hard and had a ten- 
dency to run into the gully at the left side 
of the road. I rode on for 200 or 300 feet 
before I found that the left front tire had 
been punctured and was flat. My first 
move was to try and locate what had gone 
through the tire, and feeling around its 
surface my hand struck a sharp object—a 
new nail clipper of the variety sold in most 
drug stores. The clipper was open, and 
the sharp end had undoubtedly been point- 
ing up when the tire went over it. I 
pulled it out and found that the arrange- 
ment was not bent any, so I pocketed it as 
an asset to my salvage account. 


THE HORSELESS AGE. 


It was a good hali hour’s work to jack 
up the wheel, take out the inner tube, and, 
after inserting a new one, pump up the tire 
again. When I went to inflate it I found 
that some unscrupulous person had appro- 
priated my pump and substituted a leaky 
one in its place, and I mentally voiced my 
opinion of the unknown pilferer in no un- 
certain terms. I had worked myself up to 
the indignation meeting point by the time 
I finally had the tire hard enough to go 
ahead with. 

Perspiring freely, despite the fact that 
the day was cool, I took out the starting 
handle, and, cranking the engine a couple 
of times to suck in a charge of gasoline, I 
put in the switch plug and attempted to 
start the thing, but, in the words of the 
classics, “there was nothing doing.” 


A SPARK PLUG PUZZLE. 

After several minutes’ unfruitful labor I 
stopped turniag, and began to look for the 
cause of the trouble. I had filled the gaso- 
line tank to its full capacity before start- 
ing out, and I was sure that the difficulty 
was not there. I took out the spark plug 
and tested it outside of the cylinder, and 
it seemed to spark perfectly. Cleaning the 
points with emery paper, I replaced the 
plug, but still the motor would not start. 
It seemed to me then that the trouble must 
be in the carburetor or the gasoline line, 
so I dissected both, only to find them all 
right. It was rapidly growing dark, and 
having the best part of the run before me 
and my friends waiting in Newark, I was 
in no amiable frame of mind. 

I worked along for some time trying to 
coax the motoi to renew its activity, but 
all to no avail, and finally, as a last re- 
sort, I decided to put in a new spark plug 
and try it. When the wires were connect- 
ed on the new plug I turned the motor 
over, and it started immediately and 
buzzed along merrily. I must confess that 
I cannot explain why this was, as I have 
used the old plug since, and, in fact, now 
have it in the machine, and it is giving 
good service. I have not touched it in 
any way. I have experienced this same 
thing on other occasions. It is needless 
to say that I did not spend any time try- 
ing to figure out the whys and wherefores 
of ignition troubles, but, lighting my 
lamps, I climbed into the car and started 
off, glad to be under way again. 

DRAWS A CROWD. 

I had no further trouble until Newark 
was reached, and just as I was crossing 
the busy corner of Broad and Market 
streets the motor stopped exploding and 
the machine halted directly in front of a 
trolley car. The motorman managed to 
stop with the fender of the car about half 
an inch from the rear wheels of my ma- 
chine. I climbed out and tried to crank 
the motor, but found that I had no com- 
pression. I realized at once that the ex- 
haust valve had stuck, as this thing had 
happened before. In the two or three 
minutes that I was stalled a score or 
more of trolley cars piled into line, and 
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the motormen and conductors of these 
came out and very accommodatingly 
pushed the machine off the tracks and into 
the gutter while I sat in and steered it, my 
tars ringing with the shouts of “Git a 
Loss!” that the crowd which had gathered 
sent up. 

Once out of the way of the rush of 
traffic, I got out of the machine and pulled 
up the floor boards preparatory to releas- 
ing the valve. A crowd of a hundred or 
more persons had gathered by this time 
and were pressing around to see what was 
the matter. It was impossible to do any 
work, as they hampered my every move- 
ment, and I was finally obliged to call 
upon a policeman for assistance. The 
officer very kindly held the curiously in- 
clined at a respectful distance while I 
poured oil on the heated valve, and was 
finally able to get it loosened and suffi- 
ciently cool to run. I started the motor 
as soon as possible and was off again, 
thankful to be away from the gaping 
mob, 

Upon reaching the place where my 
friends had arranged to meet me, I found 
that they had gone, leaving a note saying 
that they had decided that perhaps it 
wasn’t best to take any chances going 
Over in an auto, as they really wanted to 
get home in time to eat, so had decided 
to go by train. This seemed to be “rub- 
bing it in” a little, but I realized that my 
delay in getting to them had no doubt 
been provoking. I stopped long enough 
to get something to eat, and then started 
out again, speeding along at a good rate, 
as the roads were in good shape and well 
lit. 

Just before reaching Elizabeth the ma- 
chine began to lose power and speed. It 
had been knocking quite badly since the 
start, the noise, as I later found out, being 
due to the rear end of the motor being 
loose. The loss of power continued to 
such an extent that I was finally obliged 
to stop, and did so, bringing the machine 
to a standstill under an electric light. 
Wher I pulled out the switch plug the 
motor still continued exploding from heat, 
and was apparently very hot. It was nec- 
essary to put on the brake and reverse at 
the same time in order to stop it. 

A MIX-UP ON THE ROAD. 


My first thought was that the lubricat- 
ing oil had not been feeding into the cyl- 
inder properly, and lifting up the floor 
boards to investigate I was surprised to see 
a large bunch of waste wound around the 
cam shaft and smoldering into flame. The 
discovery was startling to say the least. 
Putting on my gloves I beat out the 
flames in less time than it takes to tell it. 
The blades of the fan were badly bent, and 
the fan and fan belt were wrapped up in 
a maze of white waste. A 5 pound can of 
grease was jammed up against the front 
axle, partially held in position by a spare 
fan belt, which was caught on a nail on 
the body. A black board rather badly 
sawed by the fan laid, or rather hung, 
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down on the axle. It was evident at a 
glance that the bottom board out of the 
front carrying compartment had dropped 
out, letting the waste and other supplies 
down on the fan. 

My machine is one of the folding front 
seat variety, and the manufacturers have 
placed a rather “cute” carrying compart- 
ment under the seat. The baseboard of 
this had not been nailed in securely and 
the continual jolting of the grease and oil 
cans I had stored in there had jarred the 
nails loose and allowed it to drop down. 

The large bunch of waste had dropped 
on the fan first, stopping its motion, but 
not before one of the cans had struck it, 
shearing off one of the blades entirely and 
bending the others badly. The fan had 
thrown part of the waste up on the cam 
shaft, where it had been caught by the 
bolts holding the spark cam adjustment, 
and wound around the shaft so tightly that 
the friction had caused it to blaze up. 

I had no pocketknife with me, and found 
it impossible to pull the waste from the 
cam shaft, so tightly had it been wound 
around. It was still smoldering, and I 
was afraid to leave the car and go to bor- 
row a knife. 

For full ten minutes I pulled and tugged 
at the waste, and then a large brewery 
truck hove into sight, and I hailed the 
driver and asked him if he had a knife. 
Luckily he did, and he very kindly loaned 
it to me long enough to cut the waste 
away. The cam shaft and fan cleared, I 
was able to see what damage had been 
done. 

The fan was badly bent in all its blades, 
and, as told, one of the blades was miss- 
ing. I managed to straighten the others 
so that they would clear the igniter box 
and large driving wheel, and after tightening 
the fan belt idler I was ready to start 
again. 

The rattling caused by the rear end of 
the motor being loose, and one front lamp 
jarring, had been such that I did not hear 
the fan blade go, and, strangely enough, 
the cans of grease and oil did not jar off 
the axle, having landed against the broad 
knuckle joint, and being partially held up 
by the mud splashers. As it was I lost a 
quantity of tire tape, a can of tire cement 
and two boxes of hand cleaner, but it was 
too dark to go back to look for them. 


SEVERAL HOURS LATE. 


Continuing on my way I reached my des- 
tination in Plainfield without any other 
mishap, several hours late, only to find 
that my friends had given me up and had 
retired for the night. I did not want to 
waken them, and finding quarters for my 
machine I put up at a hotel until morning. 

I was up bright and early and donning a 
pair of overalls went out into the barn to 
look things over. My first duty was to 
tighten the rear end of the motor—a rather 
dirty job, requiring that I lay on my back 
under the machine. I completed the task 
after ten or fifteen minutes’ hard work, and 
then started to look around for other loose 
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bolts or nuts, despite the fact that the as- 
surance of the mechanic at the repair sta- 
tion that everything was all right was still 
ringing in my ears. 

I found all four body bolts loose, a con- 
dition which did not add any to the quiet 
running of the machine. The steering 
rods needed taking up on both sides, and 
the bolts holding the front end of the cam 
shaft to the angle iron frame were also 
loose, so badly that it was necessary to 
put washers under them to take up the 
play. I finally got things into shape, after 
an hour’s hard work, and after washing up 
was ready to hunt up my friends. Upon 
reaching their home I found them all very 
much surprised to see me, they believing 
that I had given up the attempt to reach 
their town. In order to square myself for 
my failure in keeping my appointment of 
the day previous I invited them to take a 
run around the town and out into the 
country for a short distance. They being 
agreeable we started. 

COMPENSATION FOR DISAPPOINTMENT, 


The morning was clear and the air crisp 
and snappy, and for a hour or more we 
sped over the roads, enjoying the exhilar- 
ating motion and the rushing speed. 
Everything went nicely, the motor explod- 
ing regularly and developing more than its 
ordinary power, and my friends were be- 
ginning to mentally recall all the hard 
things they had said about autos. 

We were coming down a steep hill about 
half a mile in length, with a rather sharp 
turn at the bottom, bound for the home of 
my passengers, the machine coasting free- 
ly and running perhaps 20 or 25 miles an 
hour. I had been holding the car back 
with the foot brake and was about to press 
on it still harder to slow up for the turn, 
when the machine, instead of slackening its 
speed, seemed to bound ahead faster, 
gathering added momentum every second. 
I pressed on the reverse, at first gently 
and then harder, but there was no response 
and I realized that the driving chain must 
either have broken or jumped the sprocket. 

We finally stopped, and my friends, thor- 
oughly frightened, as they might well be, 
piled out without loss of time, and I was 
not long in following them. I blocked the 
wheels of the machine, to be sure that it 
stood quiet, despite the fact that it was 
then on level road. 

THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


I then started to look around and found 
that, as I had surmised, the driving chain 
had separeted and was missing. The 
emergency brake on my car is a metal 
clutch operating on the rear axle next the 
differential gears. If it were to take hold 
while the engine was running the side 
springs on which the motor and body are 
suspended would be doubled up and 
broken. For this reason it is always kept 
rather loose, with the bands well oiled. 
The foot brake acts on the motor, but is, 
of course, useless should the driving chain 
break. When I had first applied the 
emergency brake it was too well oiled to 


take hold, and the friction of running had 
heated it up enough so that it began to 
work when the foot of the hill was reached, 
but too late to do any material good. 

When my friends had recovered from 
their fright, and some of the nervous shake 
had gone out of .ny own hands, I started 
back up the hill to find the driving chain. 
I came across it lying like a coiled snake 
near the top of the grade and gathered it 
up. The chain had not broken, as I at 
first thought, but had separated at one of 
the links, being of the detachable type. 
After considerable searching I found all 
the parts with the exception of two side 
plates. I had an extra link in the tool box 
of the machine and managed to fix things 
up again after some hard work. 

My friends were game and agreed to 
ride back to their home in the machine, 
and we reached there without further mis- 
hap. My trip back to Paterson was also 
uneventful, and after arriving there I found 
that the aluminum rod which operates the 
emergency brake was cracked clean across 
at the bearing. The .manufacturers are 
now making these rods of phospor bronze, 
and I secured one of the new ones. After 
this experience I will in the future insist 
on a car with hub brakes entirely inde- 
pendent of the motor. 

STARTING MOTOR IN COLD WEATHER. 

Now that the cold weather is appre acn- 
ing I find considerable trouble in starting 
my motor in the morning, or after it has 
been allowed to stand and get cold. The 
oil congeals in the cylinder, bindirg the 
piston. I find that if the cylinder oil is 
turned on for a few seconds the fluid will 
loosen up the old oil and allow the piston 
to move backward and forward much more 
freely. 

During these windy days I find that by 
pulling up the back of the folding front 
seat I have a high dashboard that keeps 
the wind off me and makes the wagon 
most comfortable to ride in. I anticipate 
using my machine all winter, and as it is 
of the air cooled type should, I suppose, 
have little, if any, trouble. 








American Candidates for the Gor- 
don Bennett Race. 

Three machines have been entered with 
the A. C. A. for next year’s Gordon Ben- 
nett race—one by the Peerless Motor Car 
Company, of Cleveland; one by Alden 
Sampson, of Pittsfield, Mass., and one by 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, of New York city. 
The time for entry has now expired. How- 
ever, it is not certain that all the three ma- 
chines will participate in the actual race, as 
the racing comittee of the A. C. A. will 
demand proof that the machines entered 
are fast enough and generally fit to worth- 
ily represent the club in the event. Mr. 
Sampson’s machine will be built by a firm 
in Pittsfield, Mass., which has had quite a 
little experience in building automobiles. 
Mr. Hewitt’s machine is said to be nearly 
complete; it is being built by the Trenton 
tron Company, of Trenton, N. J. 
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Looking back from Palmer's Hill. The road is far steeper than it appears in the 
picture. but not steep enough to embarrass the motor-cycle 
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Along the road. The scenery even in the foothills is charming. and the roads 
generally are good—a necessary adjunct to a successful motor-cycle trip 


A MOTOR-€YCLE VACATION 


AVE you ever experienced the joys of 
H the motor-bike? Do you know what 
it means to throw your leg over the 
saddle and spin off down the highway, carefree 
as a mallard in close season? If you do, accept 
the congratulations of a fellow enthusiast who 
has also found this new road to bliss; but if 
not, hie away to the nearest agent and get a 
ride on his demonstrator. 

You perhaps own an automobile, which you 
use for business and pleasure. And several 
times you have undoubtedly sat up and taken 
notice at the ever-increasing bills for tires, 
repairs, gasolene, oil, and more tires. Or you 
may belong to that large class of those who 
would like to own an auto but can’t afford it. 
The answer to both puzzles 
is simply this: buy a motor- 
cycle. The two-wheeler, 
in its present state of de- 
velopment, is fully as re- 
liable as its big brother, 
is even faster and can be 
run at a very, very tiny 
fraction of the cost. 

Speaking of speed, who 
holds the world’s record 
for annihilating a mile of 
space? 

“Why, Barney Oldfield, 
of course,” I hear you 
answer. ‘“‘Didn’t he doa 
mile in 27.33?” 

That’s all right, but it’s 
a bum guess, just the 
same. Mr. Oldfield does 
not hold the record, but a 
gentleman named Curtiss, 
sometimes mentioned in 
connection with aeroplane 
work, does, and his mile 
was done in 26% seconds 
on a motor-cycle. Figure 
that down to m. p. h. and 
it reads a trifle over 136 
miles per, which is cer- 
tainly some traveling. But 
the average rider cares 
little about speed. He wants a machine that 
will plug along day after day over good and 
bad roads without lying down on the job, and 
that’s only what almost any up-to-date motor- 
bike will do. 

Now before describing a little tour which it 
was my ee to take last season I purpose 
to dwell briefly on the question of motor-cycles 
in general. If you know all about them you’re 
welcome to skip this, but if you are actually 
contemplating the purchase of a machine, a 
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Photographs by the author 
few pointers from a rider of some experience 
may not be amiss. 

The objections most commonly urged are, that 
the machines are dirty and dangerous, noisy and 
“vulgar.” Furthermore (say the critics) they 
joggle the rider so terribly that serious physical 
disorders are sure to be caused; they frighten 
horses into running away; and lastly, they are 
dangerous to the riders and every one else because 
constantly liable to “blow up.” 

The above constitute all the arguments I 
have ever heard brought against the motor- 
cycle and I’ve had the pleasure of hearing some 
pretty rabid people express their opinions. 
The machines are not dirty if decent care is 
taken and an occasional cleaning is given, 





The up-to-date motor-cycle is a radical departure from the old-time springless model, with its 
short wheelbase, high frame. and pad of hard leather for a saddle 


and they are noisy only at the choice of the rider. 
The noise part comes from riding with the 
muffler cut out, and this is prohibited in most 
cities; in addition many manufacturers are now 
making the machines with “cut-outless” mufflers 
realizing the harm done their business through 
public prejudice against the noise. Of course, 
you never heard of an auto driver opening his 
muffler and making a noise like three score and 
ten motor-cycles run amuck! No indeed! Auto 
drivers are always gentlemanly and never do 


anything that could in any way annoy the dear 
public! Ifa motor-cycle is driven over a dusty 
road both machine and rider pick up some dirt 
and dust, but is any kind of travel — save by 
ships, water and air—especially conducive 
to cleanliness? The early machines were truly 
dirty; that is, the engine threw a considerable 
amount of oil and grease over the rider, but 
this is largely a thing of the past. 

“*Motor-cycles frighten horses.”” Perhaps they 
do sometimes, but how about automobiles? In 
point of fact, I have yet to cause a runaway 
through frightening a horse with my motor-cycle 
riding, and in the past two seasons have covered 
seven thousand miles. 

Now as to the “‘joggle.” The first machines, 
built with short wheel- 
bases, high frames, no 
springs or spring forks, and 
with a pad of hard leather 
for a saddle, were doubt- 
less uncomfortable and 
“joggly.” Since that day, 
however, all motor-cycles 
have departed widely from 
bicycle lines, for the early 
machines were really noth- 
ing but a heavy bicycle 
to which was strapped an 
engine. There is now a 
large springy saddle in a 
low position —so low in 
certain models that the 
rider can easily touch the 
ground with both feet— 
some style of spring fork 
or even spring frame, which 
absorbs most of the road 
vibration, and spring grips 
on the handle-bars. A 
common but erroneous idea 
is that there is a consider- 
able degree of vibration 
from the engine. On the 
contrary, practically all the 
vibration is from the un- 
evenness of the road, and 
even when driving the 
motor at a terrific speed, say 2,500 revolutions 
per minute, or about forty to fifty miles per 
hour, the vibration transmitted from the 
engine is hardly noticeable, so far as causing 
any discomfort. The road “‘joggle,” the only 
one to be considered, is not present on a good 
road, and on a rough road is largely taken care 
of by the spring forks, spring saddle, and spring 
grips. 

As to that last objection, that a motor-cycle 
is liable to blow up, no one who knows a thing 


about gasolene engines would make so absurd 
a statement. Motor-cycles, like automobiles, 
are dangerous — when driven recklessly. Guns 
are dangerous—when pointed at human 
beings. Horses are dangerous—when so skit- 
tish as to be frightened without cause. Fishing 
is dangerous — the boat may upset and the 
angler be drowned. Almost everything is 
dangerous under certain circumstances, but 
the serious accidents from motor-cycle riding 
are too few to notice, nearly all of them hap- 
pening in races or where the rider is inexcusably 
careless. 

Now coming to the motor-cycle itself, we 
may glance for a moment at the engine, the 
heart of the whole machine. Here we have 
a choice of one, two or four cylinders, giving 
from about 2} to 8 horsepower. The novice 
should begin with a single, preferably of 3 to 4 
horsepower, as that will give all the speed any 
reasonable person could desire and will not 
fail on any hills likely to be met. The twin 
or two-cylinder engine, is needed if the rider 
lives in an exceptionally hilly country or if he 
desires more speed than forty-five miles per 
hour. If a side-car is to be used the more 
powerful twin is necessary to carry the increased 


weight, but the heaviest and most powerful 
machines are always the most difficult to 
manage. 


The transmission is a point which furnishes 
material for endless discussion, usually more 
or less profitless. Three types are offered: 
chain, belt, and shaft. In the belt-drive 
there is a choice of flat leather belt and a rubber 
or leather V belt, run in V-shaped pullies. 
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The chain-drive has many advocates, yet 
perhaps does not enjoy so general favor as the 
belt, though many excellent machines, both 
here and abroad, are fitted with this drive. 
The shaft drive has until lately been used only 
in connection with four-cylinder engines. This 
drive is, of course, on the same general principle 
as that of the chainless bicycle, power being 
transmitted by means of a shaft and gears. It 
is needless to enter here into a discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various 
types of transmission. All are good and the 
purchaser cannot make a serious mistake, 
whatever type he selects. 

Almost every year it seems Incumbent upon 
me to take a little flier from my Connecticut 
headquarters up into central New York, where 
sundry specimens of Fontinalis have accommo- 
datingly avoided capture all through the season 
for my express benefit. One day, while pre- 
paring for this particular season— bing! a 
brilliant idea struck me square on the. think 
tank. Why not go by motor-cycle? I couldn’t 
find any answer to that question and so it was 
settled. 

My folks, as usual, began throwing cold water, 
but as the weather was warm, not to say sultry, 
that didn’t bother me worth a counterfeit 


copper. 
“You won’t get through,” they kindly in- 
formed me. “Something’ll surely break down, 


and then what will you do?” 

The motor, leaning against a clothes post 
in the back yard, looked positively sick at these 
unkind words, but brightened up a bit as I 
retorted indignantly. 


knoll."’ All through this section is an abundance of small game 


‘I carried along on my 


“Break down, huh! 
Well, when has she 
ever broken down be- 
fore?” 

That remark was a 
ten-strike, and the only 
response was a feeble 
mutter to the effect 
that there’s always a 
first time. Without 
more palaver, I dug out 
an ancient road map 
and began to make com- 
putations. Two hun- 
cred and forty miles I 
figured it. Down the 
Connecticut shore road, 
through White Plains 
to the Hudson, thence 
up the river to Poughkeepsie or thereabouts 
and then cross country to the headwaters of 
the Delaware. It looked good to me. 

I made a start one beautiful morning in July 
and didn’t have a particle of trouble until I 
was fully three city blocks from home. Sand, 
as you may or may not know, is the worst thing 
the motor-cyclist can strike, and as I was just 
beginning to open her up I biffed into a deep 
patch of this material where some road repairing 
was goingon. It was still pretty dark, and I 
couldn’t see what I was up against until too late. 
The heavy suitcase on my luggage carrier helped 
to overbalance me, and I found myself embracing 
old Mother Earth. It was a close call from bend- 
ing the front forks, but motor-cycles are built 
to stand a lot of rough work and so we soon 
sped on unharmed. 

Mile after mile was 
buzzed off by the pur- 
ring motor, and I defy 
you to produce any- 
thing more enjoyable 
than that superb morn- 
ing’s ride. After the 
first spill I had abso- 
luteily no further diffi- 
culty until nearly over 
to the Hudson. Just 
this side of Tarrytown 
they were oiling the 
road — literally drown- 
ing it—and as for riding 
through the mess —I 
was fortunate in being 
directed to another road 
into Tarrytown, though 
machine and self 
indubitable evidence of the oiled surface. 

I stopped in historic Tarrytown long enough 
to tank up with gas, and then hit the trail up 
the old Albany post road along the Hudson. 
Everything was running finely and I felt at 
peace with the world. Presently I came to a 
twin cylinder movoicycle on its stand by the 
road, the rider glumly regarding it with an eye 
of evil. Now no motor-cycle rider ever 
passes a brother in trouble on the road without 
stopping to offer assistance. Accordingly | 
shut off power and in- 
quired if he was stalled. 
He responded in the 
affirmative. 

“What seems to be 
the matter?” I con- 
tinued. 

“She won’t go,” was 
his naive response. 
Then he went on to in- 
form me that one of 
his cylinders refused to 
fire, though he didn’t 
know which one it was 
or wherefore. He also 
added that he was new 
to the motor-cycle 
game. 

I’m not a gas engine 
expert by any means, 
but it was only a matter 
of a minute or two to 
discover that the trouble 


which took me safely 


a ro 





A glimpse of the Hudson from the Old Post Road 


was merely a cracked porcelain in one of his 


spark plugs; as soon as a new plug was 
fitted his motor ker-banged like a veteran. 
He was taking a run up to Albany and so 
we continued in company. After covering 
some miles, that vague hunch which often 
suggests an unexpected trouble or danger 


began to tell me that we were off our road, and 
on inquiry we found this to be true. Then a 
strange thing happened. We both turned our 
machines around to retrace our path according 
to the directions given, myself in the lead. [ 
rode on back, expecting every moment to hear 
the chugging of the other machine behind me, 
but it didn’t appear. I found the right road 
and then waited a few moments for my new 
acquaintance, after which I proceeded slowly, 
thinking that he might catch up, but never 
again did I meet the rider of the twin. Whether 
his engine stalled him again or whether he was 
simply tired of my company I do not know; 
at any rate, he vanished as far as I was concerned. 

At Peekskill I stopped for a bite to eat and 
a fresh supply of gasolene. Here another 
motor-cyclist told me of a short cut whereby 
I could strike a fine road to Poughkeepsie, but 
I confused his directions so badly that on coming 
to the road in question I turned the wrong way, 
and went spinning along at thirty-five miles 
an hour away from my destination. On learn- 
ing of my mistake I reversed and hit the back 
trail even faster to make up the lost time. It 
was not far from Poughkeepsie that I saw a 
tattered flag gaily fluttering in a field and nearby 
an inscription in glaring letters, “Curtiss landed 
here.” A Poughkeepsie rider gave me some 
welcome information concerning my route after 
leaving the river, and following his advice, I 
continued on the Albany road to Rheinbeck, 
where I crossed the Hudson, incidentally waiting 
an endless time for the ferry to condescend to 
take me over. It was then quite late in the 
afternoon and I pushed rapidly on, struck by 
a sudden desire to accomplish many parasangs 
ere nightfall. I followed up the west shore of 
the river to Saugerties, branching off from there 
for the cross state run. Then came more newly 
oiled roads; in fact, I passed the cart which was 

( Continued on page 88 ) 
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Where wings would help— ferrying across the Hudson at Rhinebeck 
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A MOTOR-CYCLE VACATION dace depend. 4. *. 
spreading the vile dope. In one place the oil . 
a pee hacuaca kly chat it was running off He Knows His Cars—Both Past and Present 
into the gutters—certainly a needless waste. . : 
Riding the motor through such a mess was : : - 7 ~ : : 






a 
simply impossible; I had to dismount and push other it’s # 1 
her along. 

As night came on the Catskills began to make 
an appearance. My route led only through the 
of the mountains, but even then the 
scenery was not to be despised, and, contrary 
to my expectations, the roads were, in general, 
very good. Through this country I saw quite 
a bit of small game — rabbits and partridge. 
In one place a partridge remained in the middle 
of the road until I nearly ran him down before 
finally concluding to vacate. Darkness at 
length overtook me at a little hamlet which 
consisted, if memory fails me not, of a small 
inn and three houses, and which rejoiced in the 
name of Shandaken. My speedometer indicated 
that I had covered a bit over two hundred 
miles since morning, and the poor old motor 
certainly looked it, while I was a close second, 
thanks to the oil we had traversed. That 
night I slept like a top, though was not especially 
tired. As a matter of fact, a hundred mile 
auto ride is more tiring to me than twice that 
distance via the two-wheeler. 

Next morning I had a most delicious break- 
fast, and by eight o’clock was again on the road. 
I made no effort to travel at a rapid rate, being 
perfectly satisfied to take life easy and enjoy 
the beautiful country through which I traveled. 
The top of “Palmer Hill” offered a splendid 
view back over the mountains, and the picture 
which I took does not begin to do the subject 
justice. The little town of Andes lies down the 
other side of Palmer Hill and here I stopped 


edge 


the youth has received consider- 
able encouragement in his desire to 
ibe an automobile designer. He still 
has two years of high school to 
finish and then hopes to enter 


hediontailaile Caviieatie 





for gasolene, that being the fourth and last 
stop for this purpose. I met another rider, 
also getting gas, who was about to start for 
New York City on his twin. He said that he 
had agreed to meet a friend in this place and 
that they were planning to go on together. 
With mitual good wishes we parted, and I 
entered on the last lap of my trip. About 
five miles out of Andes I met a motor-cyclist 
zipping along at a goodly rate, and concluded 


that he must be the rider for whom my friend 
of the twin was waiting. The remainder of 
the journey offered no incident worthy of note. 


At half 


past ten I caught first sight of the 
Delaware, here quite unpretentious, and shortly 
after dropped down into the valley, finally reach- 
ing my last stop just in time for a welcome 
dinner. The speedometer gave a credit of 


258 miles, though my total mileage, including 
some riding about that country and the return 
journey, was of course considerably more than 
that. Thus ended the first half of my trip — 
not a long one as tours go, but thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Now in conclusion let me say simply this: 
Don’t consider the motor-cycle as a joke. Get 
a ride on one and see how it goes. If any of 
your friends are riders, get tips from them. 
Do not, however, accept the statements of a 
person who took up the sport in its infancy and 
then abandoned it. He must catch up with 


the procession before being qualified to be 
heard. Don’t scoff until you try it; then if 
you want to scoff, go ahead. But you won’t 


want to. 


KISSELKAR. 


Kissel-Kars maintain their reputation as the con- 
spicuous automobile values in America today— 


Six cyl. 68 b. p., $3000 (fully equipped). Four cyl. 50 b.p., 
$2350. 40 b.p., $1as0. 30 b. p., $1500. 
Write for free portfolio. 


KISSEL MOTOR 135 KisselAve.,Hartford,Wis. 
CAR COMPANY } 














At Youth’s Fingertips 


If you think the price of new cars is steep, just drop in and see 


16-year-old John T. Robinson, 934 Michigan Ave. 


different slant. 


This Fosdick-Masten Park High 


School youth has a collection of old 
automobile catalogues and adver- 


tisements dating back to 1900. The 


early product was nothing but a 
glorified buggy with a three-horse- 
power motor but by 1907 the indus- 
try. really was humming. A 30- 
horsepower Franklin cost $5,200. 
Today, in the moderately-priced 
field, a 100-horsepower job costs 
around $1,200. 

The boy with a modern motor- 
bike would get quite a chuckle out 


of the three to 18-horsepower af- 
fairs produced for the “common 
man” at prices ranging from $600 
to $1,800 in those days. 
Always Car-Struck 

Should you feel a tinge of nos- 
tagalia for the old Stanley Steamer 
your dad owned “way back when.” 
Johnny could probably find you a 
picture of the exact model in his 
extensive collection. This boy was 
car-struck from the day he first 
grabbed the steering wheel of his 
father’s car and, at an age when 


other youngsters were drawing 
cats and dogs, he was sketching 
body designs. 


For ideas he’d go through maga- 
zines and books. Pictures of old 
cars amused him. He clipped them 
out. Gradually his interest and 
curiosity mounted and he haunted 
second hand bookstores, writing to 
automobile manufacturers and 
even corresponding with foreign 
countries. Today he has 182 makes 
listed in his index. 


What he describes as probably 
one of the oldest car ads in the 
world appeared in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine of February, 1900. Put 
out by the Ricker Electric Co. of 
Elizabethport, N. J., it was ¢laimed 
that this “perfect automobile” had 
completely overcome body vibra- 
tion, and absolute control of speed 
and direction was assured. 










He'll give you a 





Back in those days of “get out 
nd get under,” Buffalo was right 
in there pitching when it came to 
automobiles. The Thomas Flyer, 
hich gained international fame by 
going around the world in 1908, 
was manufactured in Niagara St. 
e Buffalo and Seven Little Buf- 
faloes rolled out in 1902 at the 
plant, 106 Broadway. The No. 7 
Buffalo, the bang-up special deluxe 
job, had e six horsepower motor 
and sold for $800 while, the No. 6, 
boasting 314; horses, could be had 
for $600. 


The real swank number was the 
Fiat, imported from Italy through 
the Hol-Tan Co., New York. In 
1908, the ritzy segment of the pop- 
ulation breezed along in these at 
the rate of 25 miles an hour and to 
the tune of $7,000 and up and up. 
The come-on in the gilt-edged cata- 
logue was the long list of royalty 
which owned Fiats. These included 
the emperor of Germany, queen of 
Portugal, queen of Holland, Prince 
of Wales and other famed histori- 
cal characters. Then as now the 
maharajahs must have been in the 
chips for those owning Fiats in 
1908 filled a whole page. 
Advertisers Knew 

Even in the “good old days” ad- 
vertisers knew their stuff. In a 
Stanley Steamer ad which ap- 
peared in the June, 1903, edition 
of Leslie’s monthly, a gorgeous 
Gamsel naughtily crossed her an- 
kles as she sat in the front seat 
of the car waving a tearful fare- 
well to her horse. 

Robinson says the most expen- 
sive modern car he has found to 
date is the Rolls Royce 1946 Silver 
Wraith which can be had in this 
country for the tidy sums of 
$11,000 to $13,000. The motorette, 
he said, listed at $399, is the cheap- 
est, whfle the lowest priced regular 
car is the Crosley for around $800. 

In writing to officials of the au- 
tomobile industry for information, 
pictures and catalogues of oid cars, 


such a school. 


He is the son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Robinson. 
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NEW 1947 SEDAN’S 
‘MAIDEN VOYAGE’ 
ENDS DISASTROUSLY 


Its “maiden voyage” end- 
ed disastrously for George 
E. Schaffer’s new 1947 sedan 
yesterday. 

It tangled with a Pacific 
Electric train. 

Down here for a visit from 
his home in Seattle, where 
he had just purchased the 
car, Schaffer was hit by the 
P.E. train at Broadway and 
American Ave., Long Beach. 
Motorman of the train was 
Kenneth M. Young of 2233 
W. 29th St. Schaffer was un- 
injured. 
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Man Dragged 
6 Mi. by Car 


SALINAS, Feb. 8. (4)—Police 
Lt. Marvin Roberts stopped Mrs. 
Mabel Schisler to tell her a 
bundle was dragging from the 
rear of her automobile. 

The bundle was Lee Caley, 45. 
Salinas—who had been draggec 
6% miles. The car had passed 
over his body but a U-bolt had 
caught his knee and clothing. 

Alive when found, Caley died 
en route to a hospital. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





Through the Mountains of California. 
Editor Horseress AGE: 


While the motor world is agog over the 
really wonderful work of Harry Hark- 
ness and F. O. Stanley in climbing Mt. 
Washington, and the no less meritorious, 
if less sensational, records of many of the 
other cars, it may interest your readers to 
know what the writer did on a Sunday 
ramble a few weeks ago with a type of 
car that was not represented in the New 
Hampshire contest, a single cylinder, di- 
rect-gear Stanhope weighing 1,300 pounds 
-ead for the road but without passengers. 

On a Saturday afternoon I ran the car 
from Los Angeles to Redlands, a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles; this was done 
with the utmost comfort in four and a 
half hours without a missed explosion or 
an adjustment. The clock-like running 
of the motor was a great source of satis- 
faction, but the comfort lay in the way 
that car took the many California “chuck- 
holes” that peppered the route. Long 
and flexible springs with universal joints 
enable the wheels to pitch and jump and 
twist on the roughest road, while the 
body of the car pursues the even tenor of 
its way. Such magnificent spring sus- 
pension and consequent ease of riding is 
unique in this type of car, as it cannot be 
attained if the engine is attached to the 
body or bed of the car; chains or propel- 
ler shafts are impracticable with such an 
elasticity of motion. 

To return to our hill-climbing. The 
next morning I put in three and a half 
gallons of gasoline, opened the front seat 
and loaded up with two children 
(weight, 175 pounds) and two adults (355 
pounds), altogether 530 pounds, which 
that lonely little cylinder lifted through a 
vertical rise of 3,800 feet that morning, 
1,830 pounds, or very nearly one ton. 
We went to Oak Glen, a sylvan spot on a 
flank of old Mount San Gorgonio, which 
rears its rugged crest 11,800 feet into the 
shimmering blue of the California sky. 
Compared to its hoary summit, Oak Glen 
was “a hole in the ground,” but it was 
only a thousand feet below the top of Mt. 
Washington and for a “hill” would not be 
sneezed at either in the Adirondacks or 
North Wales. Leaving the Redlands 
orange groves behind us, we soon reached 
a broad cafion or valley, which looked 
level with that enormous mountain range 
towering in front of us, but which our 
sturdy little motor, reminding us of a 
fussy tug in New York bay, negotiated 
on the high gear only by dint of the most 
perfect adjustment of mixture and spark. 


THE HORSELESS AGE 


By and bye, when the grade got a little 
worse, we struck a couple of miles of dry 
deep gravel that had not yet been oiled 
and worked down. Out came the 355 and 
the feminine part of the 175, but the hill- 
climber relieved us from walking more 
than a quarter of a mile altogether. 
meadow larks carolled in the barley stub- 
ble; the mountain side, green with live 
oaks and the majestic sugar pine, loomed 
before us. Soon the road became beauti- 
fully hard and smooth, as all California 
“soil” roads are that are not ruined by 
heavy traffic, crude oil or washed out by 
winter rains. Up, up it wound, with occa- 
sional “rises” that necessitated dumping 
our live ballast on the front seat. As I 
have. repeatedly carried four men in this 
car up Fourth street, Los Angeles, a 24 
per cent. grade [?—Ed.], the incline of 
these stiff bits can be conjectured. Every 
two or three miles we would stop and fill 
up our water tank with the cold mountain 
water that dripped from troughs or ran 
down the side of the road. We were now 
running entirely on the hill-climbing gear, 
but although the water boiled a little, hav- 
ing no circulating pump, our little motor 
kept cool and stopped the instant we 
shut off the spark. 

It soon became a delight to view the 
grand vistas spread out behind us. Great 
Horned toads and ground squirrels scur- 
ried out of the road before us; plump 
valleys of green and gold, brown foot- 
hills and the blue outline of Mt. San 
Antonio, fifty miles away, towering like 
a sentinel between the Mojave Desert and 
the fertile valley we had left. Now we 
were in the pines, one last terrific climb 
and the road fell away before us. We 
were at Oak Glen, 5,000 feet above the 
Pacific and fifteen miles from Redlands, 
our starting point. The cafion looked so 
inviting, with its waterfalls and banks of 
fern that I turned the car over to our 
feather-weight chauffeur, and with an oc- 
casional boost or a little extra weight on 
the driving axle, it scrambled up a rocky 
trail to a shady spot a quarter of a mile 
from the road and 300 feet above it. 
There, a mile above the sea, was our 
1,300-pound automobile with the little 
motor that had banged away at old 
Gravitation without a sign of fatigue. 
Here we had lunch, and, after exploring 
the cafion, turned our faces homeward. 
It wasn’t necessary to start the motor. 
For six miles we coasted swiftly an‘ 
silently down a new road, winding in and 
out, now through a tunnel of branches 
and vines, then out on the backbone of a 
narrow ridge that fell away a thousand 
feet on either side. Finally, as the car 
slackened, I put the switch on, threw in 
the high gear and chug, chug went the en- 
gine. We passed through a mountain 
ranch, shaded by huge cottonwoods, and 
were rolling along at sixteen miles an 
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hour, when we suddenly spied a big rat- 
tlesnake getting out of the road ahead of 
us. To shut everything off and jam on 
the brakes was the work of half a second, 
and before the car stopped we were all 
running to head off that prize before he 
hid in the scrub and rocks. Fortunately, 
he coiled at the base of a big oak, and 
with a long forked stick we teased him 
until he was too tired to rattle and almost 
too tired to strike, then pinned his head 
down and killed him. The beautifully 
marked skin, five feet long and ten inches 
across, with its pendant rattles will adorn 
a Stanford senior’s den next winter. 

Nothing else happened on the run 
home; we were soon down among the 
grain fields, scaring up wild doves, quail 
and rabbits with the sturdy “teuf-teuf”’ 
of our engine, and long before supper 
time were back in the orange groves of 
Redlands. The next day I ran the car 
back to Los Angeles without incident, 
reaching home with everything as tight 
and true as when I started on the 200- 
mile journey just two days before. 

L. H. Johnson. 
Empire City Track Race Program. 


Announcement of the program for the 
regular circuit automobile meet at Empire 
City track, Yonkers, N. Y., on September 
24th, shows that besides the special match 
races to be arranged, there will be five regu- 
lar events. One race will be at five miles 
for the “Old Glory” cup, open to American 
touring cars with regular equipment carry- 
ing four people. Minimum weight for men 
150 pounds and for women 125 pounds. In 
this race the operator is required to crank 
the machine and then get in the car and 
cover the distance. 

For the “International” cup there will be 
a ten-mile race among the winners of the 
trial heats. The heats will be at five miles, 
one race, for each nationality. There will 
be a separate heat for American cars, for 
French cars, for Italian cars, for German 
cars and for English cars. The winners 
will meet in the grand final. 

The third race is at ten miles for the 
“Knickerbocker” cup for cars weighing 
from 881 pounds to 1432 pounds. On ac- 
count of its being a success at every meet- 
ing, the Empire handicap, at five miles, will 
be renewed. This race is open to all ma- 
chines, 

For the small cars there is the “Yonkers” 
cup for a five-mile race, open to cars costing 
$1000 or less, the machines to go with their 
regular equipment. Cups will be given to 
the second driver to finish in each of the 
traces. Entries will close Monday, Septem- 
ber 19th, with Alfred Reeves, secretary, 390 
Washington street, New York. 


————— 


Sener 
FOR SALE.—4o-h.p. touring car; new this sum- 


mer; built especially for country touring: 
abundance of power and strong construction for 
use on rough and hilly roads; a sure bargain for 
cash, or would der 1904 White in trade; 
ae e desired. Address W. D. W., care Horse- 
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FROM OUR MEMBERS 


TYPE 2, SERIAL 1121. 
BY WARREN S. WEIANT, JR., 
NEWARK, OHIO. 


} o 
METZ 22 AND ENGLISH ROLLS-ROYCE WITH BARKER 


BODY, OWNED BY DICK BISSELL, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
DICK IS PICTURED AT THE WHEEL OF THE METZ. 


1905 A BC, OWNED BY H.P. 


1910 
soft KOPF, OF EL PASO, TEXAS. 


OLDSMOBILE LIMITED IN WHICH 
THEY VISITED CALIFORNIA IN 
AUGUST. 


i Gg 0 . 
WITH A MERRIMAC BODY, 
OWNED BY ROBERT GEGEN 
OF MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


BY ARTHUR RIPPEY, DENVER, 
COLARADO. 


A 1902 WHITE STANHOPE.. THIS RARE 
CAR IS OWNED BY THE WHITE MOTOR CO. 





THE OLD GAR 4ccEY ev Udukl 


BL Ye / JONES — MY WIFE HAS MY CAR TODAY THAT'S STRANGE THE PARKING 
“2 AND I HAVE TO MEET SOME IMPORTANT LOT ATTENDANT SAID THIS /S HIS. 
me BUSINESS TYCOONS AND TAKE THEM CAR— AND THE KEY FITS, TOO! 

TO LUNCH. LET ME HAVE THE KEY, MAYBE JONES NEEDS THAT 

TO Your CAR! RAISE AFTER ALL _- 












MY 1907 DETROIT 
1S FULLY RESTORED AND 
IN PERFECT CONDITION! 
'T WAS A TOUGH JOB, 
BuT (TS WORTH IT. 
I THINK (‘LL DRIVE IT 


3 ~ y ri re mg 
Gg | Con 
SS ed 


AND FURTHERMORE, I LOST THAT BIG 
CONTRACT !! THEY SAID IF MY METHODS 
OF DOING BUSINESS ARE AS ANTIQUATED 
AS MY MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION =— 


---SAY— You'RE FIRED!!! 














I'M SORRY I KEPT You 
WAITING SO LONG, GENTLEMEN! 





» " ree 2 ij 
#91923 FORD TOURING CAR 
MJOWNED BY C. G. GEORGE 

F INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


N ABBOT-DETROIT OWNED ‘." 
a BY LUTHER WATSON, OF [= 
-EDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. & 


ve 


UPMUBILE 1912, MODEL 32. 
OHN A. SCHLEICHER, OF MT. 
ERNON, N. Y., IS OWNER. pol 


> is 
< “ : 
Ba~, ; 





A 1922 ROLLS-ROYCE OWNED BY WARREN S. WEIANT, OF NEWARK, OHIO. a 1923 STANLEY STEAMER, 
THIS CAR HAS A DERHAM BODY, AND WAS MADE IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. a “TOWNED BY GLENN PATON. 








ODDS and ENDS 


From HORSELESS AGE, November, 1904 


A. C. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The board of governors recentiy adopted a _ reso- 
lution favoring the establishment of a board of 
public works, endorsing the proposed amendments 
to the City Charter of Los Angeles pertaining to 
the government and control of the streets, and 
condemning the present street superintendent, 
E. R. Werdin, for his failure to enforce the or- 
dinance regulating the tearing up of streets. 


The first car of the Reo Car Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., has been tested on the road. It is said 
to be built on French lines, to have a motor of 
16 h.p. and to weigh about 1,400 pounds. 


Foreclosure proceedings have been begun against 
the Sandusky Automobile Co., by the Savings, 
Building, and Loan Co., of Sandusky, Ohio. The 
amount involved is about $5,000 and is for loar.s 
of various sums made from July, 1903, to July, 
1904. 


INDENTIFICATION BUREAU FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 
USING SAN FRANCISCO PARKS 


San Francisco, Cal. --- The Park Commissioners 
have established an identification bureau for all 
automobilists allowed the privileges of the park. 
Persons desiring licenses must sign their names 
to the permit issued and also furnish a_ photo- 
graph of himself or herself, which is to be 
pasted on the back of the permit. All persons 
operating cars must carry their permit with them 
and produce the same on demand of the police for 
identification as to their right to use the park 
drives. All holders of permits have been re- 
quested to call at the office of the commission, 
bringing photographs with them. The police are 
instructed to stop all cars for the next thirty 
days to see that the operators have complied 
with the new regulation. The commission main- 
tains, in defence of their action, that it is 
made necessary by the practice indulged in by 
certain automobilists of lending their permits, 
or of claiming when stopped that they had left 
them at home. 


The Wilson & Hayes Manufacturing Co. of Detroit, 
Mich.; will not, as has been erroneously reported, 
engage in the manufacture of complete cars, but 
will confine themselves to making hoods, radia- 
tors, fenders, and other metal specialties for 
automobile use. The new officers of the cumpany 
are: T. H. Wilson, president; Herbert P. Carrow, 
secretary; H. Jay Hayes, treasurer and manager. 
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The Durant-Dort Carriage Co. is said to have 
bought a controlling interest in the Buick Motor 
Co.; of Flint, Mich. 


At a meeting of the creditors of the Century 
Motor Vehicle Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., on October 
19, it was announced that there will probably 
be a dividend to the creditors of about ten per 
cent. 


The new officers of the Buick Motor Co., recently 
reorganized in Flint, Mich., are: Chas. M Begole, 
president; W. S. Bellenger, secretary, and 
W. H. Whiting and William C. Durant, members of 
the board of directors. The company has leased 
the building of the Jackson Purifier Co. of 
Jackson, Mich.; and will operate two establish- 
ments -- one there and the other in Flint. 


ADVERTISEMENT! !! 


VOLUME XIII of the HORSELESS 
AGE, bound with or without adver- 
tisements, $2.50. 


The Horseless Age, 
9 - 15 Murray St., 
New York, N. Y. 


The United States Trust Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
have issued $50,000 in bonds to the Smith Auto- 
mobile Co.:on a trust deed conveying the property 
of the automobile company to the Trust Company. 
The amount so raised will be used to erect ad- 


ditions to the factory and extend the business 
of the former concern. 
The Electric Supply Co., Savannah, Ga., W. H. 


Whitesell & Co., 604 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif., E. G. Squires, Grand Rapids, Mich., and H. 
D. Clark, Jr. & Co., 217 E. Fifteenth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., have recently been appointed 
agents for the Michigan Automobile Co. of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


There is a rumor current that C. J. Glidden, of 
Boston, is about to start on a lecture tour in 
connection with his world-girdling auto exploit. 
Let us hope that the rumor is unfounded and that 
the country may be saved this calamity. There 
may still be people in the wilds of the Great 
American Desert who have never read or heard the 
phrase: “’Steen thousand miles in thirty-seven 
countries, etc.,;” but the newspaper reader in the 
East instinctively turns to another page whenever 
he comes across it, as he does, unfortunately, 
only too frequently. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY 
PEOPLE ATTENDING 
THE MEET ARE EYE- 
ING THIS LINE UP 
OF ANTIQUE CARS. 


QUITE A FEW CARS 
NEVER BEFORE EX- 
HIBITED MADE AN 
APPEARANCE, MUCH 
TO THE PLEASURE 
OF OUR MEMBERS. 


AS THE DAY GREW ON, MORE AND 
MORE PEOPLE GATHERED AROUND 
TO SEE THE CARS. CARS FROM 
SINGLE CYLINDER RUNABOUTS TO 
TWELVE CYLINDER TOWN CARS 
WERE PRESENT. 


beage 


| AN EXCEPTIONALLY IMMACULATE 
| 1910 E.M.F. FRED W. BUESS, 
JR., IS THE PROUD OWNER. 
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A 1919 PIERCE ARROW, OWNED 
BY CECIL J. PENTNEY. 
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A GROUP OF CLUB MEMBERS DRESSED 
IN THEIR LATEST OUTING TOGS. 











FIELD MEET, SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1947 


Due to the diligence and efforts of member 
Frank Reichert the use of Tournament Park, oppo- 
site Cal Tec (California Institute of Technology) 
in Pasadena, was secured for the Horseless 
Carriage Club Field Meet of Sunday, June 8, 1947. 


There was a good turnout of members and 
cars and the event was enlivened by many members 
coming in costume. The ladies were especially 
to be congratulated for the many beautiful 
authentic early costumes worn by them. Bustles, 
trailing skirts, scarfs, parasols, and dusters 
were the order of the day. 


President Lindley Bothwell was very busy 
directing the meet as well as finding time to 
lend a hand at the soft drink concession while 
Lindley Jr. was quite occupied with the public 
address system. 

¢ 

Adjacent to the parking area there was a 
shaded spot with tables and _ benches for 
Picnicking to which many members retired for 
lunch and to swap old car talk and to get 
acquainted. 


As a finale to the Field Meet, there was a 
grand parade around the park track. The one 
cylinder cars lead off, followed by the _ two 
cylinder cars, and bringing up the rear were the 
various larger cars---all of which made quite an 
impressive array. The parade was a finale to a 
beautiful day and another H.C.C. meet was at an 
end. 


Two of the outstanding cars brought to the 
meet were Lindley’s Stutz racer and Dick 
Teague’s Mercer racer. Dick got a great kick 
out of scaring everyone he could coax into going 
for a ride in the Mighty Mercer. 


Owners and cars at the meet were as follows: 


1904 Cadillac - F. L. Reichert 
1905 Oldsmobile - George Shafer 
1907 Franklin - F. F. Fife 

1909 Patterson - Ben Sharpsteen 
1910 E.M.F. - Fred W. Buess, Jr. 
1910 Hupmobile - W. Eastwood 
1910 Brush - Dick Teague 

1910 Maxwell - B. Rademacher 
1912 Ford - W.:D. Moffet 

1912 Ford - Frank E. Dupuy 

1912 Ford - D. Eastwood 

1913 S..G. V. - W. Miller 

1914 Ford - S. H. Swayne 

1914 Woods Mobilette - B. Rademacher, Jr. 
1914 Ford - Lt. Gotchy 

1915 Stutz Racer - Lindley F. Bothwell 
1915 Mercer Racer - Dick Teague 
1916 Oldsmobile - Robert Mosher 
1917 Buick - E. J. Norbury 

1917 Hudson - C. D. Aseltine 
1918 Detroit Electric-- W. Allin 





1918 Packard - Philip Hill 

1919 Ford - Glen Hughes 

1919 Dodge - Albert Brouse 

1919 Studebaker - Clarence Harrison 


1922 Ford - R. J. Bissiri 

1922 Locomobile - Art Austria 

1922 Buick - Will Murphy 

1923 Franklin - Julius Goldschen 

1923 Ford - C. G. George 

1924 Wills St. Claire - Bob Roberts 
- Cliff Emmich 

1927 Ford - Louie Mahoney 

1928 Duesenberg - Lassiter Hoyle 

1931 Pierce - ? 
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OUR NEW MEMBERS 


Semuel Adelman, 635 S. Columbus Av., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
H. A. Alsworth, 640 N. Peck Rd. El Monte, California 
Paul Berry, 682 So. 18th St., Kansas City, Kansas 

Robert J. Bissiri, 10668 Ohio Av.,Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Stacy G. Carkhuff, Jr., 2760 Burlingame Rd. Topeka, Kans. 
Henry A. Clark, Jr., 4-26 Kissena Bl., Flushing, L. I.,N.Y. 


ohn A. Conde, Nash Kelvinator Corp., 14250 Plymouth Rd., 
J Detroit 32, Michigan 


Bill Cornish, Pontiac Dealer, Healdton, Oklahoma. 

Charles R. Denton, 139 E. Duyea Av, Peoria Hts. 4, Ill. 
Everett M. Dickinson, 142 Chestnut St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Raymond J. Diringer, 24 Geneva St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Lowell Frei, 8080 Watson Rd., St. Louis County, Mo. 
Clarence G. George, Jr., 225 E. Ellis Av., Inglewood, Calif. 


Dr. Roland A. Grubb, D.D.S., 790 Professional mate 
Glendale 3, Calif. 


Milburn Harris, 4027 Woodruff Av., Oakland 2, Calif. 
Roberts Harrison, St. Davids Rd., St. Davids, Penna. 
Robert R. Hill, 567 Central Ay., St. Petrrsburg, Florida 
Dave Hirsh, 311 Westchester Av., Mount Vernon, N.: Y. 

Art Hyman, 633 N. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Farl F. Johnson, 10548 Ilona Av.,Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Walter E. Levino, 625 South St., Box 367, Peekskill. N. Y. 
Edwin Geo. Lopes, 316 Veach Av., Monteca, Calif. 

C. D. Maddox, Archer, Florida 

Stephan R, Maxon, 211-23 35 Av., Bayside, N. Y. 

Jerome McKellops, 7415 Tennessee Av., St.:Louis 11, Mo. 
Edward Miller, 892 David Av., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Luman B. Mommer, 1230 W. Berry, Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana 


Carl E. Mueller, Esq., 3061 N. Hackett Av., Milwaukee 11, W. 


Glenn L. Paton, 1404 W. Barton, Seattle 6, Wash. 

Arthur G. Rippey, 2925 E. Exposition Av., Denver 9, Colo. 
McLaren Sawyer, 6143 Washington Bl., St. Louis, Mo. 

John A. Schleicher, 35 E. Sidney Av., Molint Vernon, N. Y. 
George H. Scragg, c/o White Motor Co. ,, Cleverland, Ohio 
Henry B. Shepard, 256 Highland St., West Newton 65, Mass. 
William Lee Snyder, 2564 Charney Rd., University Hts 18, Q 
Oliver B. Thompson, %3 F. St.,Modeston, Calif. 

Warren S. Weiant, Jr., Hoanover Rd., Newark, Ohio. 

Joseph Weider, 51-85 Codwise Pi.; Elmhurst, L. I., N.Y. 
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WANTED 
Head Gasket; McCord /5287 or Victor  /328 


for over-head valve Ford model *T’engine.: Wm. G. 
Cain, Jr. 1918 Washington S.E.,Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE GAZETTE 


For members: Free of charge for six (6) 
lines. Ten (10) lines for one dollar, and each 
additional five lines at one dollar---for example 
fifteen (15) lines for $2.00, twenty (20) lines 
for $3.00. 


For non-members, write the editor. Six 
lines are free to members....The members want to 
know your “wants’’ or what you have “for sale”, so 
send them in. P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 
25, California. 


WANTED 


Mercedes, Hisso, or Lagonda sports car. 
Glen E. Sheppard, 163 St. James Dr., Piedmont 11, 
California. 


The name of any owner of a 1910-11 model F 
International 4 cylinder roadster, regardless of 
location. Interested in both car or literature 
describing it. Stover'’s, Inc. York, Nebraska. 


36x4"’ s.s. tires and tubes. Also pictures 
and literature on Emerson and Campbell automo- 
biles. John W. Buck, Jr., 11 Hone St., Kingston, 
New York. 


Maxwell 2 cylinder roadster, 1907 to 1911, 
in running condition or for parts. Also Holsman 


parts. Joe Niewiek, Byron Center, Rt. 2, Mich. 


Copy of “Who, Me?” by Chris Sinsibaugh. Do 


you have an extra one? Herbert Royston, P. O. 
box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California. 
Bicycle type fenders suitable for speed- 


ster. Hamilton P. Greenough, 30 Tollis Ave. 


Santa Barbara, California. 


Radiator for model “A’’ Cadillac, 1903/04. 
Harry Johnson, 3671 Leland St.; San Pedro, Calif. 


To comminicate withowners of Pope-Hart ford 
cars. Year of 1912 or thereabouts. Lloyd C. 
Partridge, 712 Federal St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Trade: 35 mm. Kodaslide of my antique car 
for same of your car. Start a collection! Have 
over a hundred traders. Herbert Royston, P. O. 


box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California. 


Lifters, or sometimes called triggers, for 
the old Atwater-Kent Ignition system as used on 
1916 Saxon and other cars of that period. Ray 
Dougherty, Route 2, Longmont, Colorado. 


33x4 (25°) split rim. Either straight side 
or clincher. Herbert Royston, P. 0. Box 503, West 
Los Angeles 25, California. 


WANTED 


Instruction book for 1930 Series G duPont. 
Buy or trade. Also want catalogue or other 
literature on 1931 Ford Cabriolet. Bob Gegen, 
3160 N.W. 2nds St., Miami, Florida. 


Instruction book for 1914 Marmon 6 cyl, 
of any other literature on this car including 
catalog. J. P. Pinney, 4030 South Michigan Road, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Catalogue, Instruction book, or other 
literature on 1903, 1904, or 1905 Pope—Toledo. 
Have emblems, license plates, etc.; to trade. 


Louis Combs, 955 W. 74th St., Los Angeles 44, Cal. 


Radiator emblem, radiator shell, and other 
parts for 1920 Mercer series 5 raceabout. Also 
want fenders, top, wheels, and unholstering for 
1913 Ford touring. Neil Ensworth, Canaan, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Mercer raceabout, 1920 series 5. Location 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Write for particulars. 
Neil Ensworth, Canaan, N. Y. 


1911 Pierce touring, model 36. 
or will trade for a later model car. 
Greenough, 20 Tollis Av., 


Price $825 
Hamilton P. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Collapsible buckets, fold to size of pie 
tin. $2.75 ea. postpaid. John W. Buck, Jr., 11 
Hone St., Kingston, N. Y. 


Trade: Automobile trade journals, instruc- 
tion books, antique automobile ads, and catalogs. 
Have several Boyce Motometers, Packard spveedo- 
meter with cable, about 1910. Or will sell any 
the above. John T. Robinson, 6303 32nd Ave., No., 
Route 1, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Oldsmobile curved dash, 1904, complete with 
side oil lamps, large bulb horn, and good tires. 
Excellent running condition. Best cash offer. 
George Rupprecht, 3520 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago 18, 
Illinois. 


6 used tires 33x44’, and 4 tubes same size. 
Casings $7.50 ea. Tubes $2.00 ea. Herbert Roys- 
ton, P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Renault 4 door sedan, 6cyl., 4 wheel brakes, 
eight good tires. New battery. Driven less than 
15,000 miles. Like new except paint. Original 
cost more than $10,000. %. Think it is a 1921 
model. Price, $450.00. J. E. Vanderveer, 26 
Emerson St., Kingston, New York. 


1908 E.M.F. tour, and 1911 Little Torpedo 
roadster. Running order, complete. Make offer. 
Pictures 20¢ ea. Also one 34x4’’ tire, new, $12. 
Harry L. Ross, 1103 Chestnut St., Kansas Cy.-1, Mo.- 
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FOR SALE 

Locomobile 48 Eng., Transmission, Radiator, 
1921 Chevrolet 490 touring, odd lamps to trade. 
Harry Johnson, 3671 Leland St.; San Pedro, Calif. 


Brand new Klaxon Horn, in original box, 
$35. Pair of extra large drum type headlamps, 
fine condition $50. Good used Klaxon $25. Parts 
for following cars; 1915 Grant 4, 1914 Cadillac, 
1911 Hupmobile, 1912 Hupmobile, 32 H.-P. Neil 
Ensworth, Canaan, New York. 


Ca. 1916 Pathfinder 12 Cyl. sport touring, 
disappearing top, concealed spares, Houk wire 
wheels, excellent 35x5"° tires, new Duco finish, 
side curtains. Runs nicely. A very rare and 
interesting American sports car. Price $375.00. 
Wn. Cain, 1918 Washington, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


White sidewall tires, size 7.50-19, 
able. 
order. 


Also tubes. Write Mr. W. E. Lyon, 4ire 


Engineering Dept., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron 17,: Ohio. 


Do you have FLOYD CLYMER’S SCRAPBOOK No, 4? 
If not you should have a copy. Send order to 


club, P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Price, regular edition $1.50, cloth-bound $2.50. 
Post- paid. 


Antique automobiles, Lamps, Horns, Acces- 
sories, Tires. Repairs on antique and modern 
cars. Reasonable Prices. Art Austria, Simplex 
Garage, 200 Mildred Av., Venice, California. 


Repairing of Lamns, Horns, etc. Finest 
workmanshin. Reasonable prices. Members of the 
Horseless Carriage Club only. Send for estimate. 
M. B. Bennett, 14 West 7th.; Hutchinson, Kansas. 


100 New 33x4”’ tires, $10.00 each. 
32x4"’ tires, $10.00 each. 2 34x4"tires, like 
new, $8.00 each. 7 34x4’’ tires, used, $4.00 ea. 
C. A. Gaines, 2429 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Other sizes also available. 


50 New 


New and used tires. All sizes. ° 10% dis- 
count on new tires to club members. Bernard 
Rademacher, 8769 Avalon Bl., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


1931 Cadillac, 16 cylinder Fleetwood sedan. 
Interior immaculate. Original black lacquer 
finish. 6excellent whitewall tires. New top and 
battery. Brakes relined. Carburetors rebuilt. 


Safety glass throughout. Radio, heater, and 
defroster. Perfect. $850.00, Douglas Ladd, 
144 Division St., East Greenwich, R. I. 


Model 97 Detroit Electric brougham avail— 
able near Pittsburg, Penna. Looked at and rode 
in it last year. Though of relatively recent 
manufacture, it is of familiar “electric’’ body 
lines. Good for practical local transportation 
as well as curiosity. J. Handy, Jr., 3422 W. 
59th Place, Los Angeles 43, California. 


avail- 
These can be had from Firestone on special 


condition, new tires & tubes. 
State Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Fred Cannata, Jr., 
Texas. 
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Hupmobile roadster, 1911; and 
roadster, with wire wheels. Mrs. 
Doughty, Fayette, Iowa. 


1912 Grant 
Forrest B. 
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CAR HUNTERS! HERE'S A TIP: 


June 29, Sunday 

Dear Mr. Kimball: 
I noted in the magazine section of the EL 
PASO (Texas) TIMES existance of the Los Angeles 
Horseless Carriage Club. Inasmuch as this club 
was entertained at your estate, I ask you _ to 
notify some of their members of an old car which 
I found in West Texas, and which one of them may 
acquire. It is an old carriage mdel with high 
wheels and hard rubber tires, with the motor 
somewhere amidships. It is next to a building 
on the main street of Ft. Davis, Texas, in a 
vacant, weed-grown lot, and although in fair 
condition now, the passing years in the open 
will rapidly deteriorate it. Ft. Davis can be 
found on any good road map, about 300 miles east 
of El Paso and near Marfa and Alpine, Texas. 


Will you please pass this information to 
the Club and advise them that I would like a card 
dropped to me advising the car’s disposition. I 
do not even know the owner but imagine he can be 


found. , 
H. B. Robinson, 


Loving, New Mexico. 


The above letter is characteristic of a 
number received by Ward Kimball relative to 
antique automobiles. The following are those we 
thought some of our members might be interested 
in following up, although the editors wish to 
take no responsibility for them. 


One cyl. Oldsmobile, 1906 Buick, 1909 Buick, 
1910 Stevens-Duyea, 1912 Ford, 1914 Cadillac, 
1922 Oldsmobile, 1923 Stanley Steamer. Margaret 
Lewis, 10 Fennell St., Skaneateles, New York. 


1917 model “T’’ station wagon, and a 1917 
model “T” touring. Emily M. Edwards, Media P. 0. 
Route 1, Providence Road, Pennsylvania. 


1900 Cleveland, one cyl., good condition, 
Frank J. Callahan, 18 Chatham Place, Linden, N. J. 


1906 model “R"’ Ford roadster in excellent 


R. R. Long, 600 W. 


Brush roadster, good running condition, 


2113 Sunset Blvd., Houston, 


1908 International Harvester Co., built. 


Four cylinder air-cooled motor, pneumatic tires. 
C. J. Reindel, Fraser, Michigan. 





